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Watchman, What of the Night ? 



The watchman who used to go about the streets of London calling the hours of the night as 
they come round is not yet extinct. He still does this in Ely Place, Holborn, London 


PENGUIN LAND 

AN EXPLORER AND HIS 
DREAM 

Strange Island Story of an 
Ancient Voyage 

FRANCE CREATES A SANCTUARY 

Something has happened which makes 
it appear that history is borrowing 
from fiction. 

Some years ago Anatole France, the 
great French author who lately died, 
wrote a fantastic romance in which his 
hero is carried to far lands and adventures 
as strange as those of Gulliver., 

But the creatures the priest-hero falls 
am.ong are penguins, whom; from their 
upright gait, their mild and peaceful 
manners, their sociability and affec¬ 
tion, he imagines to be a race of little 
human, beings. How he converts, and 
instructs them forms the subject of a 
great ironical romance. 

Republic of Penguins 

Kow- France has in reality established 
a republic of penguins, and the penguins 
are to remain in possession, with the 
seals and such wild birds as can fly there, 
monarchs of all they suryey. . 

The republic of the penguins of fact 
is to be Kerguelen Land, an island 
far south in the Indian Ocean, looking 
towards the/Antarctic, and sharing 
Antarctic conditions, with its interior 
clad ill ice sheets and glaciers and 
pinnacled with snowy heights, and ivith 
almost constant storms punctuating its 
raw, forbidding climate. 

Kerguelen Land was discovered in 
1772 by a brave and romantic French 
explorer named KerguMen-Tremarec, a 
nobleman of Brittany, who was one of 
the illustidous company of visionaries 
who sailed South in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century in the confident 
expectation of finding a continent 
which would exceed both America and 
Australia in size and riches. 

A New Land . 

His port of departure was Mauritius, 
which was thencalled the Isle de 
France, and he had no more doubt 
that he would discover the missing 
continent than a Boy Scout doubts His 
ability to find his lost troop. 

And lo ! 27 days froni his departure,, 
out of the misty ocean there loomed new 
land. Storms and fogs prevented the 
ship from nearing the coast, but a boat 
was sent ashore, and the territory 
claimed as South France. 

Terrible weather made investigation 
impossible, so Kerguelen hastened home 
and .wrote a thrilling account of his 
discovery. Without doubt, he said, 
he had found the central mass of the 
long-lost continent, and it was happily 
situated to’command the route to India, 
the INIoluccas, China, and the South Sea. 
Therefore it could henceforth give new 
life to Mauritius and the other French 
possessions in that part of the world. 

■ * If men of a different species are not 


discovered (he wrote) at least there will 
be people in a state of nature, living in 
their primitive manner, ignorant alike 
of offence or remorse, knowing, nothing 
of the aiTifices of civilised society.” 

In short, he declared, South France 
would furnish marvellous physical and 
nioral spectacles. , Well, that is the 
land which France has now dedicated 
for ever to the penguins and the seals^ 

Poor Kerguelen went back to his 
paradise in 1773,, arrived there in the 
Antarctic, midsummer, and found it all 
cold, gloomy, stormy, sterile. He was 
heart-broken, and changed the name 
from South France to the Land of 
Desolation. The land was not even part 
of^ a continent, for Captain Cook was 
sailing through water where the continent 
was supposed to exist. The great English 
explorer indeed, landed on the island 


and sought in vain for a handful of 
wood with which to kindle a fire. He 
found a bottle containing a record of 
Kerguelen’s two visits and left another 
telling of his own arrival. 

There was; not a ,blade of grass, not a 
bush, so that he could not, as .was his 
wont, leave domestic animals to breed 
and await the coming of settlers. Mosses, 
lichens, a species of small saxifrage, 
penguins, terns, albatrosses, gulls, shags,- 
and seals formed the population.' 

• All these Captain Cook left in posses¬ 
sion, and they have been possessors 
ever since, except when scientists have 
visited the island for the observation of 
astronomical events. 

Now the law confirms what custom 
has decreed, that the supposed earthly 
paradise shall be left to the birds and 
animals of the great South Sea. 


MEETING A WOLF 
PACK 

A Trapper’s Amazing 
Adventure 

FACE TO FACE ON THE TRAIL 

The ancient terror of the wolf pack 
is dying out, but now and again comes 
some vivid tale from the wilderness to 
remind us that it is dying hard. Mate 
Lapanin, a Canadian' trapper in the 
Lake Nipigon region, lately had an 
adventure he will not easily forget. 

Returning home from his traps one 
day, he heard wolves howling, and then 
a chorus of baying broke out which 
showed that they had struck his trail. 
Being an experienced woodsman, Lap¬ 
anin was not much worried at first, 
blit soon the wolves broke from cover 
and advanced, growling and showing 
their fangs. He counted 16 of them. 

Feeling that it was necessary to do 
. sojuething quickly, he took his woods¬ 
man’s axe from*his pack and bound it 
with . moose-hide thongs to a stout 
green .pole. Brandishing this, he faced 
the pack, but as soon as he advanced 
the wolves retreated, and as soon as he 
turned Ihe}^ came snapping at his heels. 

Finally, the leader made a spring at 
him and fixed its teeth iii his trouser^, 

L.apanin turned and killed the wolf 
with his axe, and it is probably to that 
blow that he owes his life. The other 
wolves bego.n quarrelling over the body, 
so that he was able to get some distance 
down the track before they took his 
trail again. At last he staggered into a 
village well-nigli exhausted, with the 
pack in full cry a lap behind. 

There can be few men living who know 
wliat it is like to meet a wolf pack face 
to face. Lately the wolves have be¬ 
come so bold in the Algoma region of 
Canada that they have been preying 
even on house cats, ' 

TRAGIC DRAMA DOWN 
A MINE 

Hero’s Medal for Miners 

The Edward Silver ]\Iedal lias been 
given to two miners for saving the lives 
of two of their mates at immense danger 
to themselves. - . ' . . : 

There had been a heavy fall of roof 
in the INIerton colliery. County Durham, 
and tw'O men were imprisoned, one 
being held by three of his fingers be¬ 
tween the top of a coal tub and a fallen 
piece of timber. 

The Tjeseners cut a way to them and 
brought out the free man ; then they 
went back and struggled in vain to lift 
the timber or cut away the tub from the 
trapped fingers. At last they resolved 
to cut off the fingers, and this they did— 
with a chisel. They had some knoAvledge 
of First Aid and were able to prevent 
excessive bleeding ; but almost as trying 
to the rescuers as the rislc of death 
must have been the necessity of in- 
, fiicting such terrible oain. 
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ROB ROY 
MACGREGOR 

A SPLENDID LIFE OF 
ADVENTURE 

Famous Man Who Came Into 
the World a Hundred Years Ago 

WHAT HE DID FOR THE POOR 

Fifty years ago, to large numbers of 
people, the name Rob Roy MacGregor 
did not recall the wandering hero of 
Scott’s romance half so readily as a 
more modern wanderer. 

This MacGregor, whose name was 
John, took his more- distinctive name 
of Rob Roy from the boats he ,used in 
his travels on the world’s narrower 
waterways. The present year brings 
round the centenary of his birth, and 
few men have better earned a cordial 
celebration. John ^MacGregor was born 
on January 24, 1825, and died at Bos- 
combe oh July 16, 1892. 

The son of a general, Sir Duncan 
]\IacGregor, John had sufficient means 
to enable him to choose, his manner of 
life without being tied to a profession. 

A Wandering Life 

Even as a boy he led a wandering 
life, accompanying his soldier-father. 
His early education took him to many 
schools, but he suffered little from such 
changes, and at Cambridge he took a 
good degree, with mathematics as‘ his 
favourite study. 

MacGregor, from boyhood, was earn¬ 
estly religious, but he was a muscular 
Christian, a skilful horseman, a daring 
mountaineer, a sound boxer, and a 
lover of boating. .His tastes led him 
to travel, and there were few parts of 
Europe and the Near East, either in 
Asia or Africa, where he had not been. 

It was not till he was forty that he 
started the canoeing experiences which 
made him. famous. Then he became 
the founder of canoeing , as a form of 
trax^el. His . barque, the Rob Roy, was 
15 ft. long, 9 in. deep, and drew 3 in. of 
water. She carried him, with baggage 
to last him three months, and he 
paddled her, with a y-foot paddle and 
the assistance of a bamboo mast and 
lugsail and jib, a thousand miles over 
many of the rivers, canals, and lakes 
of central Europe. 

Canoeing on the Jordan 

Later, he extended his journey^s over 
the waterways of northern Europe, in 
another canoe, and afterwards descended 
the Jordan and sailed the Lake of 
Galilee. In some of his holidays he 
sailed a yawl. 

MacGregor wrote delightful accounts 
of these travel experiences by water, 
and gave attractive public lectures on 
them. The money he made in this 
way, amounting to ;^io,ooo, he used for 
the fine social services he planned in 
tlie interests of the London poor. 

These services included work with 
Lord Shaftesbury for what was then 
called the Ragged School Union; the 
founding of the Shoe-black Brigade; 
the establishment of the Pure Literature 
Society; . and active support of the 
Reformatory and Refuge Union, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
training of boys for service at sea, 
industrial schools, and the Open-Air 
^Mission. Also for six years he took an 
important part in the early work of the 
Loiwlon School Board. 

The Shoe-Black Brigade 

A characteristic example of John 
MacGregor’s helpfulness was his found¬ 
ing of the Shoe-black Brigade. It Tvas 
the incoming crowd of visitors to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 tliat suggested 
the idea to him. 

John iSIacGregor’s life was one of 
pure, disinterested devotion to the 
good of his fellow men, expecially 
those who most needed help. The 
money he gave, though handsome, was 
of small account compared with his 
constant personal service, and his 
centenary celebration should revive 
and perpetuate his memory. 


BRAVO, FINLAND! 
Little Nation of Athletes 
SOME NEW RECORDS 

Finland is proud of the new running 
records made by Paavo Nurmi, who dis¬ 
tinguished himself so brilliantly last 
summer at the Olympic Games. 

Nurmi has been taking part in the 
indoor contests of American athletics 
in New York. These were' held on a 
board* floor track, in Madison Square 
Garden, and the Finnish runner won 
the mile race in‘4 minutes 10 3-5 
seconds, beating ^Joie Ray by three 
yards. Later he - was fresh enough to 
win the 5000. metres race in 14 minutes 
44 3'5 J=econds, only ten seconds less 
than the record set iip by Ray himself. 
In this race another Finn (Ritola) came 
in second. 

People in Helsingfors have been 
talking- of a national presentation in 
some permanent form to mark their 
sense .of the honour conferred on the 
republic by the exploits of Nurmi, the 
long-distance runner; Kohlemainen, 
the famous sprinter ; Ritola,, - Myrra, 
Lehtonen, Friman, Thunberg, Stenroos, 
and other national heroes of the Olympic 
Games in which Finland last year won 
a place above many of the great nations. 


LIVING AND DYING FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 
A Noble Frenchman- 

A life of great devotion to science and 
humanity has just been ended at Bor¬ 
deaux by the death,. a,t 67, of Professor 
Bergonie, a great student of healing by 
X-ray, He lived and died for know¬ 
ledge, and in the end it was the X-ray 
he studied that killed him. 

Though he had been seriously burned 
during his researches and been through 
several operations, he refused to give up 
his work, even when his right arm had 
to be amputated. 

He was so devoted to science that 
during the war he worked every day in¬ 
cessantly from four, in the morning, 
living almost entirely on water and 
boiled potatoes. He made a valuable 
addition to the surgery of those days by 
an electrical device for detecting bullets 
embedded in the tissues. 


THE BEST THING MONEY 
CAN BUY 

How a Boy Bought It With 
Farthings 

A little boy of eight was saving up 
farthings for a Christmas treat when he 
heard that the Royal Northern Hospital 
in London was badly in'need of funds. 
A rich man liad promised a big sum if 
the public Avould give a similar sum in 
a given time. 

The boy, who lives at Hornsey, felt 
that he must help to get the money, 
so he gave up the idea of the Christmas 
treat and took his bundle of farthings 
to the hospital. There were 480 of 
them, wrapped up in 20 paper rolls of 
24 each. The people at the hospital 
were very grateful, and told all about 
it in their hospital magazine. They 
said it brought a lump in the throat and 
a smart in the eye to tell of it. 

But somehow we do not think the 
little fellow’s Christmas was spoiled by 
the loss of his farthings, for he bought 
with them the best thing that money 
can buy. 

THE VILLAGE IN THE 
STORM 

20,000 People Isolated 

A Welsh mountain with a terrible 
name (Tro’edrhiwfuwch) has been seri¬ 
ously disturbed by the recent storms. 

A landslide caused the collapse of a 
railway embankment in the valley 
below, sending a goods train off the 
line and killing the driver and fireman. 

Deep cracks have appeared in the 
main road, which has had to be closed, 
and 20,000 people have been isolated. 


YOUTH OF FORTY 
NATIONS 

300,000 Students with a High 
Purpose 

What could not the educated youths 
and maidens of .the world accomplish 
if they would unite to apply the teaching 
of Christianity to national and inter¬ 
national affairs ? Some 300,000 Christian 
students are joined for that very pur¬ 
pose, and their representatives have been 
holding a conference at Manchester, 

There are Student Christian Unions 
in forty countries, and these are joined 
in a World Student Christian Federation. 
The movement,Yyas started thirty years 
ago, and has now 300,000 members. 
In the words of' one of the speakers, 
the movement is trying in all countries 
to influence the most influential students, 
“ so that when they become the leaders 
of their countries they will have a 
Christian basis to work on in their 
dealings with other nations.” 

Already i.^j,ooo members have volun¬ 
teered for the mission field. Who shall 
measure the world effects for good of 
such a movement ? . 


THE YORKSHIRE MAN’S 
WAY 

How a Man Saved a Dog 

An exceptionally gallant rescue has 
just been made by James Cooke, a 
labourer at IMorley^ in Ybrksliire, who is 
63 years old. 

Hearing feeble barking from a pit 
shaft 70 feet deep, Cooke looked down 
and discovered a dog lying badly in¬ 
jured at the bottom. Without waiting 
for help he placed a ladder across the 
shaft and tied a rope to it, going down 
hand-over-hand. 

In the descent he was injured by a 
fall of rubble, and was in great danger, 
blit he managed to reach the dog and 
climb back with it to the surface. 


The Wonderful Boat 

The working of the rotor boat, tiie 
sailing ship which can sail without 
sails, is explained in pictures in this 
week’s Children’s Pictorial.* 

The pictures are so simple tliat a 
child can understand how the 
towers revolve, and how the wind 
acts on them to drive the ship. 
Everyone who wants to know all 
about this ship of the future should 
get this week^s C.P,, crammed with 
nearly 100 pictures' of all sorts. 

Tvropence Everywhere 


TWO IN A BOWL 
One Eaten, the Other Left 

Mr. Balfour Browne, describing an 
experiment with insec^ts at the Royal 
Institution, explained how he placed 
some caddis larvae in bowls containing 
coloured beads.' , 

In one bowi he placed a single larva, 
and in another bowl tw^o, and w^atched 
to see what kind of homes they Avould 
build. The single larva ^ot on very fast, 
but unfortunately did not pay much 
attention to the colours,-using all the 
beads indiscriminately. 

As for the other two, one ate'the other, 
and so far has built most of its home with 
its companion’s body ! 

THE OLD COMPOSTtOR 
France Honours a Faithful 
Servant 

The French Government lias , made a 
new departure, in granting the Legion 
of Honour to Working men who have 
done long and faithful service at their 
trade. First it w^as tw*o workers. in the 
Arsenals ; now' it is a compositor. 

iVI. Rouquette, who is 72, was ap¬ 
prenticed to a printer at. Rodez -56 
years ago, and has remained in the Same 
employ ever since, except for the term 
of his militar}^ service. 


ANOTHER GREAT 
MAN LEAVES US 

HE GAVE EGYPT A STREAM 
OF COOLING WATERS 

Sir William Garstin and How 
He Spent His Years 

MAKING LIFE NOBLE AND FINE 

Soihe men leave their mark on their 
time. Such a man was Sir William 
Garstin, the engineer who left his mark 
on that land of long memories and 
great memorials, Egypt of .the Nile. ‘ 

There are some men also wflio leave 
their mark on their friends, on those 
w'ith whom they w^orked or for w^hom 
they laboured, and Sir William Garstin 
w'as that kind of man too. 

Where the waters of the Nile are 
gathered up behind the barrier of the 
great Assouan. Dam, Garstin’s name 
might be carved with the motto that 
commemorates Sir Christopher Wren 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral: “ If you seek 
his monument look about you,” for 
the dam at Assouan which holds up the 
w'aters to make Egypt fertile, the bar¬ 
rage at Assiout wfliich carries on the 
work of conservation and irrigation, and 
the clearance of the White Nile wTiich is 
the father of Egypt’s w^aters and the 
fount of her prosperity, were all the 
works of Garstin’s busy and beneficent 
brain and his never-ending endeavour; 

Friend of the Great and Lowly 

None who knew Garstin could lielp 
but admire him, and few men in a 
country where affection is not lightly 
w'on or easily held have been better loved. 
He. was friends with the great, but he 
was friends with the lowly as w'ell. Tq 
the end he w'as-the confidant of Lord 
Kitchener, with whom he had wwked 
in Egypt, and who trusted him as he 
trusted few men. In the days wflien both 
w^ere younger Lord Cromer liad said of 
Garstin tliat he had raised himself to the 
rank of- the greatest hydraulic engineer 
of Egypt or of any country. But he had 
added w'ords of greater praise than that, 
for he had declared his name deserved 
to be cherished in Egypt. 

Indeed it was. When the time came, 
towards the close of his great career, 
for Garstin to leave Egypt, he received, 
w^herever he W'ent, the most extra¬ 
ordinary displays of gratitude and 
respect, not only from the local notables 
and great landowners, but from throng¬ 
ing crowds of the poorest fellaheen. 

The Treasure of Egypt 

Not Europeans alone, or official Egyp¬ 
tians, praised and thanked him, but even 
Egyptian newspapers which ordinarily 
liad not a good word to say of British 
officials praised Garstin. One of these 
said of him : 

No Egyptian, no dweller in Egypt, of what¬ 
ever rank or class^ be he fellah, merchant, 01 
capitalist, but mentions Sir W. Garstin’s name 
with esteem, respect, and thankfulness for the 
services he has rendered. 

He has explored almost the whole valley of 
the Nile. The Assiout Barrage and the Assouan 
Dam and reservoir testify to his boundless zeal 
His decline in health is due to the mental and 
physical strain cf his labours. The decrees and 
regulations which we owe to his foresight 
have safeguarded the poor and the weak 
against the avarice of the wealthy. 

Is it surprising that the rumours of the 
retirement of such an adviser have caused a 
profound impression, or that the best judges 
describe him as the treasure of Egypt ? 

” The treasure of Egypt,” the treasure 
of the humble. There is some Oriental 
exaggeration, in the phrase, but it is 
a just tribute to what Garstin toiled 
for and wfliat he did. When his work 
w'as ended, and the long day done, he 
came home to England to rest; but 
rest Avas not for such as he. The war 
entangled him in its ghastly net. It took 
his son from him. It took the last drops 
of his energy, which were spent in 
doing Avork for the Red Cross. A great- 
man he was, a great crusader, one Avhose 
nanie Avill not be forgotten, and his 
Avorks Avill long endure in this enduring 
land of Egypt. 
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HAMLET’S TOWN 


THE SKY MEN OF LONDON 


Developing Elsinore 

CHANGES IN THE SEAPORT 
SHAKESPEARE KNEW 

Helsingor, the Elsinore of Shake¬ 
speare’s Hamlet, is 'to have a fine new 
harbour, with quays over a mile long, 
a water area of nearly a square mile and 
a half, and a similar land area. The cost 
will be about a million pounds. 

This historic place was a seaport in 
Shakespeare’s time, for twice in his play 
he makes sailors arrive at Elsinore with 
letters from over the sea. But it must 
have been a very quiet place, for when 
Francisco, the Danish soldier, kept 
guard at night on the “ platforni before 
the castle,” he told the officer who asked 
him if he had had a quiet guard that not 
a mouse was stirring: 

Very different is it now with its quays, 
fishing port, shipbuilding yards, engin¬ 
eering works, and foundries; it is 
scarcely the place that a ghost would 
choose to walk in today. ” The glow¬ 
worm shows the matin to be' near,” 
said the ghost, anxious to leave the 
castle precincts before dawn, but we 
- should hardly find glow-worms at Elsi¬ 
nore nowadays. 

Great Improvements 

The' new works will make Elsinore,a 
really important seaport, with ample 
accommodation for all possible needs in 
, the near future. A fifth of a mile of the 
quays -will be reserved for the fishing 
trade, and the entrance to the harbour 
from the Sound will be a tenth of a mile 
wide. Railway lines will connect the new 
harbour with the Danish State Railways. 

Elsinore was the birthplace of the 
famous twelfth-centuiy^ Danish his¬ 
torian Saxo Grammaticus, from whose 
history Shakespeare took the legend of 
Hamlet. It is only a legend, but a mass 
of rocks in a grove of trees at Elsinore is 
pointed out to visitors as the gr^ve of 
Hamlet, while close by is the brook in 
which Ophelia is supposed to have been 
drowned. There is no historical foun¬ 
dation for the stor>% however. 

The town, full of historical interest, 
has a magnificent Gothic castle, built in 
the sixteenth century, and it is good to 
know that the authorities insist on low 
buildings of such a character that the 
beauty of this castle shall not be spoiled. 

PRIME MINISTErTSsHOP 
Driven Out by His Old Enemy 
ALBANIA’S SUBSTITUTE FOR A 
GENERAL ELECTION 

It is not only in Central America that 
they have revolutions instead of holding 
General Elections. 

Albania, the newest of the free States 
in the Balkans, has had two changes of 
government in one year, but the changes 
were made by the sword. 

Last June the Prime Minister, Ahmed 
Bey Zogu, was driven from office by an 
armed rising, and Bishop Fan Noli was 
installed in his place. Ahmed com¬ 
plained that the rebels had had help 
from outside, and as Albania’s three 
neighbours, Greece, Yugo-Slavia, and 
Italy, would all like to have a liand in 
directing her destinies, it is likely enough 
that he was right. 

But now that Ahmed himself has re¬ 
turned from exile in Yugo-Slavia and 
overthrown the bishop, it is complained 
that he, too, has had help from over the 
border. When the rising began the 
Bishop Prime IMinister appealed to the 
League of Nations against this meddling, 
and the League would have had to go 
into the matter if the revolution had not 
succeeded so quickly. 

Now the bishop has fled the country 
and Ahmed is in office once more, and 
will no doubt formally withdraw the 
complaint lodged by his predecessor! 
•As the League can only deal with a 
Government in office, there would seem 
to be nothing left to do in the matter. 




A workman climbs up the spire Workmen regilding the tallest spire on 

to nis work the Law Courts 


For the past week or two thousands of people going up and down Fleet Street and the Strand 
have been interested in watching the sky men of London at work on the spires that crown 
the Law Courts. These pictures shdw the lofty positions in which they work 
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BOY SCOUTS OF THE 
STONE AGE 

The Cave Man’s Fireplace 

THINGS HE LEFT SCATTERED ON 
THE HEARTH 

1 o the patient scientific men who 
explore the old cave dwellings and burial- 
places of the long-forgotten dwellers of 
the Stone Age, such as are found, for 
example, at Creswell Crags in Derby¬ 
shire and Nottingham, there come some 
great and exciting moments. 

One such has just been described by 
Mr. Leslie Armstrong in his account of 
excavations at Cress well Crags during 
the last few months. At Cresswell, when 
the great glaciers of the Ice Age came 
sweeping down, the ice sheet divided, 
flowing east and west, and leaving 
perhaps a lake, or perhaps a great island. 

To this island in the ice the Reindeer 
Men of the Old Stone Age came, and 
there they chipped their . flints and 
scratched drawings of animals on bones, 
or made tools of them. Here, too, they 
left, for the archaeologists and anti¬ 
quaries many thousands of years after¬ 
wards to see, a hearth where they built 
their fire. 

They made it as Boy Scouts do today, 
scooping out a hollow and ringing it 
with flat stones set on edge. The remains 
of many fires fill the hole, and in and 
around it lay splinters of bones from 
which the hunters had scooped the 
marrow after roasting them in the ashes. 

Scattered about were cooking stones, 
flint tools, fragments of reindeer antlers, 
the ivory of the mammoth, and teeth of 
the hyena, the woolly rhinoceros, and the 
bison. A scene to make a modern Boy 
Scout’s mouth water, even if he had not 
the delight of the antiquary ! 


THE MASTERPIECE 
Heard After 15 Years of Silence 
SORROWS OF A MUSICIAN 

Fifteen years ago a great musician lay 
dying in Vienna. His name was Gustav 
Mahler, and he was sick to death in mind 
as well as body. Yet he struggled, in 
the intervals of sanity, to finish the 
masterpiece he had undertaken, a lovelv 
symphony in five parts. 

In vain ! Scraps of paper covered 
with mhsic half sketched out were 
found here and there after his death. 
There were enough of them to show the 
greatness of the work he had projected, 
but only two parts were at all complete, 
and those needed careful revision. 

Mahler’s widow would not let an}^ 
other hand touch her husband’s work for 
many a long year in which she grieved for 
him : but his friend and admirer, Herr 
Zemlinsky, now conductor of the New 
German Theatre in Prague, persuaded 
her to let him and his orchestra play the 
unfinished symphony. 

It has lately been performed, and it 
charmed all who heard it by its genius 
and beauty. The horror that held the 
composer in its grip while he was tiydng 
to finish the work left its mark on many 
a passage, which the kindly hand of his 
friend removed, and only the delicate 
melodies and soaring tenderness re¬ 
mained to touch ’ the hearts of the 
audience and lay them under the spell of 
one who loved his fellow-men even in the 
depths of his misery. 


ONE MORE UNEMPLOYED 
A Touching Speech in 
Parliament 

It is a sign of the hardness of life 
in these day?> that a member of the 
last Parliament is now receiving un¬ 
employment benefit. 

We are reminded of the touching 
case of another member of the last 
House of Commons who, in his first 
speech, told the House that only a 
week before standing there he had 
been' drawing unemployment pay. • 
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THANKS TO 
COLUMBUS 

How We Got the Tomato 

THE GREAT INDUSTRY IT KEEPS 
BUSY IN BRITAIN 

^ It happens that the tomato has twice 
been' in the news of late: 

• First we have a cunning botanist 
grafting growths so that a plant which 
grew potatoes beneath, tlie soil grew at 
the same time tomatoes above ground. 
Then tomatoes and their. source come 
under discussion. Do we eat foreign 
tomatoes for English ? One 'writer 
says we do: an actual authority says 
we do not. 

As a fact there is no excuse for mis¬ 
taking one for the other. Tomatoes 
grown in England have no rival in 
quality and flavour. But, says the 
authority, who represents the growers, 
at the time when we are alleged to be 
eating foreign produce we are in fact at 
the high-tide of home production, and 
eating what Ave pay for—British produce. 

A Year’s Tomatoes 

He gives amazing figures for the 
industry. The Lea Valley' produces 
35,000 tons of tomatoes a year ; the rest 
of England 20,000 tons, and Guernsey 
15,000 tons. That is a total-yearly 
production of about 150 million pounds 
of tomatoes, leaving Gotland out. In 
addition, these supplies being insuffi¬ 
cient, we import enormous quantities. 

The fact is that the tomato hats become 
indispensable to us for diet and health. 
No wonder it combines to grow with the 
potato under scientific persuasion, for 
both belong to the same family. 

Do we realise that we owe the tomato, 
no less than the potato, to Columbus ? 
He did not bring either, but the Spaniards 
who followed him found both growing in 
South America and brought back seed 
and planted it in Europe in 1583. 

It made-its Avay slowly in England. 
Indeed it was not until the eighteen- 
eighties of la$t century that its cultiva¬ 
tion was taken up on a great scale, Noav 
the tomato forms a rich industry with us. 
In England we grow it for sale entirely 
under glass, though here and there out¬ 
door crops may sometimes ripen. 

An Army of Workers 

Tliink of tlie employment it gives. 
There are the men who build the green¬ 
houses, the men who make the steam- 
pipes to warm them, the boiler-makers, 
the furnace builders, the miners who fur¬ 
nish coal, tlie gas companies wdio furnish 
coke. There are glaziers and plumbers 
for the glass and fittings ; merchants and 
shippers and raihvay men who supply 
and convey the home and foreign fer¬ 
tilisers ; the men who cultivate the 
plants—a small army these; the men 
who convey the produce to market; the 
salesmen who sell it to the dealers ; and 
the shopkeepers who in their turn bring 
it to the consumer. 

So, in a way we perhaps little suspected, 
Columbus enriches us from his tomb. 


FLEAS AT 12 A PENNY 
Why a City Wanted Them 

The city authorities of Amagasaki, in 
Japan, the other day invited the 
population to bring to them all the fleas 
they could catch. 

They promised to pay a reward of a 
sen, or a little less than a farthing, for 
every three fleas. The condition was 
made, however, that the fleas must not 
be crushed. This was not to develop 
the sporting faculties of the good people 
of Amagasaki, but was for a practical 
and scientific reason. 

There had been a plague in the 
district, and it Avas suspected' that the 
germs of the disease were being carried 
in the blood of fleas, so that it was 
essential, if the plague Avas to be stamped 
out, that the flea as plague carrier should 
' be preserved whole.. 


THE FURNACE MEN 

Heroism of the Daily Task 

TRYING TO SAVE A MATE 

A story of simple but stirring heroism, 
like that recorded in the C.N. last 
August of a Govan plumber, reaches us 
from the Midlands^ • 

In a Birmingham factory the other 
day a Avorkman named Langley met 
Avith a terrible disaster. Slipping on the 
loading stage of a cupola, or furnace, 
used for smelting pig iron, he fell, a 
depth of twenty feet through dense 
sulphur fumes and gases, to the coal and 
iron beneath. 

Had the. furnace been at full blast 
there could have been no hope of saving 
him, but at the time the draught Avas 
off, and there Avas a remote chance that 
if he-could be pulled out quickly his life 
Avould be saved; 

To risk asphyxiation by going through 
the fierce heat and choking fumes might 
have appalled the stoutest heart, but 
not for a moment did it deter three of 
Langley's mates. 

Overcome by Fumes 

First, one, named Restall, Avent doAvn 
to try to secure Langley’s body Avith a 
rope, but the fumes overcame him and 
he became unconscious. Quickly the 
second man, King, went into the cupola, 
but no sooner had he put the rope round 
Restall than he also Avas overcome. 

The two Avere pulled out and the 
third man, Chance, Avent doAvn, pro¬ 
tecting himself Avith a mask. Just as 
he and Langley Avere being pulled out 
the rope broke. Undaunted, Chance 
Avent in again, and this time he and those 
above succeeded in pulling Langley out. 

It is sad that ail this heroic effort AA^as 
unavailing, for Langley died. The Royal 
Humane Society has been informed of 
the heroism of Restall, King, and Chance; 
but, Avhatever aAvard may be made, it 
cannot be of greater value than the 
knowledge they have of having done 
their best to save.their mate's life. 

A POET MADE HAPPY 
A Small Pension and Many 
Books 

Very few people in this country have 
ever heard of Vaclav Jebavy, the Czech 
poet who writes under the name of 
Otakar Brezina. 

Yet he is one of the greatest writers 
of Central Europe, and the Government 
in Prague has made his old age happy 
by giving him a schoolmaster’s pension 
and providing him with a library, so 
that lie may spend his last years in peace 
and comfort. 

It is not much that Jebavy Avants. He 
lives alone in a small room in a remote 
village, reading books in' many lan¬ 
guages, and Avriting letters in beautiful 
handwriting, delicate and clear as the 
finest print, to friends all over the 
Avorld. It is in these letters that the best 
of Jebavy’s thought is contained, ratlier 
than in the books of prose and poetry he 
has published. 

J ebavy is not a simple Avriter. He has 
fixed his mind bn things beyond the 
ordinary affairs of mankind. But to 
those who have mastered the difficulties 
of the Czech language, and of the obscure 
ideas which he expresses, this man’s 
work is more precious than gold. Most 
of what he has written has been trans¬ 
lated by a young English novelist, Mr. 
Paul Selver. 

A VILLAGE AND ITS 
CRAFTS 

The Oberammergau Players 

The famous Oberammergau Passion 
Players have established permanent 
headquarters in New York for the 
exhibition and sale of the handicrafts 
of their people. Goods made by the 
villagers of Oberammergau meet Avith 
an enthusiastic reception, and it is* 
hoped that in this way sufficient money 
may be raised to alleviate a great deal of 
the 'poverty and misery in that district. ^ 


KIND HEARTS ARE 
MORE THAN CORONETS 

Lady and Her Lost Pearl 
A TALE OF A JEWELLER’S SHOP 

It is good to read of such an incident 
as is related in a message from Ncav York. 

A lady Avho had bought an imitation 
pearl necklace from a jeweller’s took it 
back to haA^e it restrung and made up, 
as it had broken and one. of the beads 
Avas missing. " Hoav much do you think 
it will cost ? ” she asked the salesman. 
He kept her waiting for a reply A\diile lie 
examined each of the beads. 

Finally he said that to replace the lost 
pearl and restririg the necklace would 
cost her something like £^00. 

Three hundred pounds ! ” cried the 
lady. those beads only cost three 

pounds Avhen I bought them here.” But 
the jeweller explained that there had 
been a mistake. '' They are pearls, not 
beads,” he said, ” and they are Avorth 
at least ten thousand pounds.” 

It appeared that the necklace had been 
sold as imitation by a careless-salesman, 
who had been dismissed. ” But they are 
yours noAv, madam,” said the jeAv^eller. 

” They are not mine,” Avas the reply, 
” and I Avill not keep them. But if you 
think I am doing you a good turn by 
giving them back, Avill you do me a good 
turn by taking back that poor man ? ” 

Tlie jeweller did so, and supplemented^ 
his thanks to the customer by sending 
her a diamond pendant. 

ONLY A CAT 
A Boy’s Run Along the Roof 

Harry Lucas, Avho is 13, and lives in 
Kingston-bn-Tharhes, Avas passing along 
a narrow street on a stormy day in the 
NeAv Year, when he heard, piercing the 
noise of wind and rain, a piteous , cry 
from the housetops. It Avas a cat, 
marooned on the roof, too frightened to 
come down. 

Only a cat—not mucli to make a boy 
take off boots and stockings and climb 
along slippery roofs. But Harry Avas 
his father’s son, and -Mr. Lucas has 
saved II people from drowning in the 
Thames. The boy remembered his 
father’s example as he made his perilous 
Avay over the slates. 

\Vith great difficulty he reached the 
poor little Avaif of the storm, and found, 
to his delight, that it AA’as his own pet, 
Timmy. Joyfully he tucked him under 
liis arm, let Iiimself doAvn inch by inch 
to the guttering, and passed the shiver¬ 
ing creature to a Avoman avIio leaned out 
of a bedroom Avindow to receive him. 
Then Harry craAvled back to the street 
by the way he had come, pu fc on boots and 
stockings, and ran to Avelcome his pet. 


THE MO A AND ITS GEMS 
Hoards of an Extinct Bird 

In the Natural History INIuseum at 
South Kensington is a case containing a 
number of little heaps of the grit which 
grouse collect in their gizzards to help 
them digest their food; and very 
beautiful some of these heaps are Avhen 
examined with a fine magnifying glass, 
for they reveal fragments of semi¬ 
precious stones, some of which gleam 
like rubies. 

A Ncav Zealand naturalist A\ffi*o has been 
searching for remains of the moa, the 
largest extinct bird, finds that this habit 
of collecting hard stones aa'us practised 
by that giant bird too. -The moa used 
to feed chiefly on the stiff tAvigs of 
bushes, so that it Avanted large stones to 
aid its digestive apparatus. By the 
side of’the bones of the moa are found 
rounded pebbles of chalcedony, quartz, 
crystal, chert, and'jasper; some of the 
fragments nearly three inches in length 
and tAvo ounces in Aveight. 

■ The moa Avas, in fact, a jcAvel merchant 
and the first gem-cutter. : 


THE VILLAGE 
THEATRE 

Taking It Round On 
Wheels 

A FINE MOVEMENT FROM 
SMALL BEGINNINGS 

- In the summer of 1919 three eJevet 
•women AA^ere talking of life in.the country, 
how sweet it was to the townsman, and 
to the countryfolk hoAV dull at times. • 

They Avondered Avhelher it might not 
be possible to bring a little of the great 
world into the villages. ‘ ' 

” Why^ should the villages never have 
a theatre ? ’’ asked Miss Eleanor Elder.- 
” Why cannot aa’C make a theatre for 
tliem, and take it from place to place ? ”• 

The others thought it a fine idea. But 
where w’as the money to come from., 
and where AA'Ould they get a stage ? 
Actors they recruited from among their 
talented, friends, and a tiny company of 
ten Avas formed, delighted at the prospect 
of a fortnight’s holiday in the lovely 
villages ■ of Sussex. A wagonette was- 
borroAved, and off the players Avent on 
their adventure. 

A Great Success 

The difficulty about a stage Avas 
solved by rigging up a floor of boards, 
either in the village hall or on the village 
green, and a curtain was made, from a 
cloth draped over a plank placed across 
the upper rungs of two ladders. The 
villagers flocked to see the players of the 
Arts League of Service, as they called 
themselves, and the fortnight’s tour was 
a great success. The Whole county 
heard of the village players,Wnd many 
influential- people began to fake an 
interest in the Travelling Theatre. 
So that next year saw a more extended 
tour, a more varied programme, and 
fame not in one county alone, but all 
over the coimtiy’side. 

’Noav the Travelling Theatre has been 
received with acclamation in London, 
and is to have its oaa'u building. In the 
course of its short career it has visited 
550 places, covered 12,000 miles, and 
been entertained by 4000 hostesses. 
And the triumph of last year was a 
victorious tour of Scotland A\diich has 
almost AAuped out* the memory of 
Bannockburn ! 

PLAYING FOR THEIR 
DINNER 

The Bitter Complaint of a 
Music Professor 

AND THE NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR MUSICIANS 

We all know Iiow Little Tommy 
Tucker sang for his supper, and what he 
got for his trouble. 

But it has been left to Dr. Pollitt, tlie 
Lecturer in Music at Liverpool Uni¬ 
versity, to tell us that groAvn-up musi¬ 
cians, Avho should be getting proper 
payment for their work, sometimes play 
for no better rcAvard than a seat at tlieir 
employer’s table for the evening. 

Dr. Pollitt Avas speaking to an audience 
of musicians at Harrogate. He com¬ 
plained that there A\’as no set standard 
of fees for music teachers, and no ac¬ 
cepted rules to Avhich they could appeal 
A\dien pupils underpaid them or expected 
more than their fair share of attention. 

But Dr, Pollitt, right as he is to rouse 
the members of his profession to a sense 
of their owm importance, must not 
forget that the past tAventy years have 
seen a marvellous change in the life of 
the musician. Very seldom does he go 
half starved, as he used to do, without 
regular employment or decent pay. The 
rise of the popular tea-shop and res¬ 
taurant, in Avhich the public demands a 
musical programme at meal-times, has 
created a demand for the services of 
thousands of players, and established 
them on a regular'basis of adequate pay 
and permanent occupation. 
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CLOUD AND SUNSHINE 
ON MARS 

The Signs and What They 
May Be 

By Our ScieniiHc Correspondent 

If there were an astronomer on Mars 
he would see this winter that the North 
Polar Cap was growing whiter on the 
Earth. The Earth’s astronomers, look¬ 
ing at Mars during last year, when the 
red planet w^as so near to us, per¬ 
ceived that its South Polar Cap was 
beginning to break up during the 
summer, just as they would expect our 
Polar Caps to do. 

But there has long been a dispute 
among astronomers as to whether these 
Polar Caps of Mars are snow or some¬ 
thing else. At one time several asserted 
that there was not enough water on 
Mars to make snow; and that the 
Martian caps must be frozen carbon 
dioxide, which, as the late Sir James 
Dewar showed to children at his Christ¬ 
mas lectures, was like snow in, appear¬ 
ance though very much colder. 

Since then other astronomers have 
believed, and a number believe still, 
that it is not snow that can be seen, but 
only cloud or mist. Dr. W. H. Wright, 
of the Lick Observatory, has photo¬ 
graphed the caps in light of different 
colours, and that is his conclusion. 

On the, other hand, an astronomer 
who has observed Mars at Flagstaff 
Observatory for thirty years maintains 
that it is really snow and nothing else. 
He supports his assertions by photo- 
graps of Mars taken at the same period 
of the year in 1894, and 1924, 

and revealing much the same breaking 
up of the cap in the summer. If it were 
cloud it is not likely that its appearance 
would be always the same. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Alcuin.Al-kwin 

Alighieri . . . , Ah-le-ge-ay-re 

Boccaccio . . . Bok-kah-cho 

Canopus.Ka-no-pus 


Oberammergau . 0-ber-am-mer-gow 


SCHOOLBOYS ON TOUR 
Young Australia Comes to See 
Its Mother 

A fourth party of boys from Australian 
public schools will reach London at 
the end of the present month. They 
number 130. 

The society wdiich has organised the 
tour is the Young Australia League, 
which was formed in 1905 to give selected 
boys of the Commonwealth an early 
opportunity of educational travel. More 
than 4000 boys have been conducted on 
tours, chiefly in Australia. 

This fourth party to Europe will spend 
nine days in London first; then, during 
the cold months of February and INIarch, 
they will go to the south of France and 
Italy, and return by way of Switzerland 
and Belgium for several months in the 
British Islands. They will see the chief 
cities of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

We cannot imagine a more pleasing 
proof of the intelligence and energy of 
the great Southern Commonwealth than 
this visit of its sons, in their impression¬ 
able days, to the ancient Homeland, and 
we are sure that the boys will meet 
with the most cordial hospitality. 


WINTER STORMS 
A Chance to Help Science 

Mr. S. IMorris Bower, of 10, Langley 
Terrace, Huddersfield, is asking C.N. 
readers to help him in his investigation 
of winter thunderstorms, of which he is 
keeping a record in conjunction with 
the Meteorological Office. 

A simple note of the date and time 
of the occurrence of thunder and light¬ 
ning, and also of the direction of the 
lightning, would be very valuable. Mr. 
Bower would also welcome additional 
notes, such as information about the 
duration and severity of the storm, or 
whether it was accompanied by a change 
of temperature, or by rain, hail, or snow. 
Reports from all parts ]^are desired, 
especially from , the north of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, 


THE WIND THAT SWEPT 
THE SMUTS AWAY 
Its Blessing to the Towns 

Those ill wands which brought gales 
and floods to the countryside fulfilled 
the old proverb of ill wands by bringing 
good to the towns. 

Who could help noticing how' clear 
they swept the sky ? There w as a 
Sunday in London, the first of the year, 
when to w'alk along the Embankment 
w’as to imagine oneself at Brighton. 

The gushing breeze sw'ept by as if the 
Atlantic, from wfliich it came, w'ere only 
'just round the corner. The brown river 
w^as rubbed up into rough w'aves wath 
little while crests on top. The gulls 
poised and sw'ooped as they do at sea. 

•What a day ! The bright Sun over¬ 
head ; the air so clear that if one had 
been on the dome of St. Paul’s one 
could have seen right over London from 
the Crystal Palace in the south to St. 
Joseph’s spire on Highgate Hill in the 
north ; from the gasometer of Blackw'all 
in the east to Wimbledon in the w'est. 

That glorious spectacle of London’s 
crow'ded acres can usually be seen only 
on a summer evening when the household 
fires are out of action. To see it in 
w'inter, and on a winter Sunday, is like 
beholding a miracle. 

It was the wind that performed the 
miracle, sweeping all the smoke far aw'ay 
to the North Sea, and giving grimy old 
London an unw'onted breath of clean air 
and an unexpected sight of clear skies. 

THE LIFEBOAT BASKET 
Making the Air Safer 

A. clever safety basket has- been 
devised for balloonists. 

Two airtight chambers are attached 
to the outside of the basket. Ordinarily 
they are compressed and held in 
position by a rope, but,if an aeronaut 
finds himself dropping into the sea 
he simply cuts this rope, the chambers 
are forced out to their full size by 
springs, and the basket becomes practic- 
allv unsiAkable. 


GREATEST MOTOR-LINER 
A Wonder Ship on Trial 
BOLD EXPERIMENT IN SHIPPING 

The good ship Aorangi has gone to sea. 
She left the Clyde amid cheers and good 
wishes, called at Southampton to meet 
her friends there, and is now on the 
ocean, bound for a 17,000-mile journey 
to Australia, wdiere she will join the 
fleet of a great steamship company and 
help to carry passengers to and from 
the wxstern coast of Canada. 

The Aorangi is a motor-liner driven 
entirely by oil. In her engine room neat 
mechanics in wdiite drill suits move to 
and fro, without heat, dirt, smell, or 
any of the things that make the stokers 
and engineers in a coal-driven vessel 
long for the fresh air above. 

This great ship of 23,000 tons can 
carry nearly 1000 passengers besides her 
crew'. She has four decks, free of smuts 
and smoke, a gymnasium, a ballroom, 
and—wiiat the steamship can never 
liope to have—a roof garden. Unlike 
the ships she will pass on her w'ay, she 
has a superstructure extending along her 
full length of 600 feet, but the high seas 
will soon get used to the sight of this 
graceful, unconventional stranger. 

The laundry on the Aorangi w'ashes 
and starches dress shirts in two hours. 
Her, lifeboats are released by the move¬ 
ment of a lever. She moves smoothly 
and swiftly through the water, and wixen 
she has to take in fuel, instead of cover¬ 
ing herself with coal dust she will just 
svtck it through a pipe laid on from an 
oil-tanker drawm up alongside. 

THE DEEPEST GAS WELL 

What is said to be the w'orld’s deepest 
gas well has just been completed in 
Pennsylvania. The engineers had to go 
dow’n 7428 feet, and gas is flowing at the 
rate of half a million cubic feet a day. 
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Let Us Laugh 

j^ANY people have been think- 
ing of late, in remembering 
the passing of the most famous 
caricaturist of our time, Sir F. C. 
Gould, of the proper use of 
laughter, especially the laughter 
that makes fun of other people. 

The sense of humour used per¬ 
sonally on us may be entirely 
innocent and charming, or it may 
be worse to bear than a blow. 
Whether being made fun of is 
good or bad, allowable or not 
allowable, depends largely on the 
spirit from which it comes, and 
partly on the temperament of 
those who have to endure it, or 
welcome it. A friend of ours tells 
us that when he was a schoolboy 
he knew a man who illustrated 
with singular completeness the 
obnoxious side of criticism by 
laughter. 

. He was the man who cut the 
hair of the boys. The moment he 
had a boy in his chair, and the 
points of his scissors were at the 
right angle, he began by questions 
to make his customer feel small. 
A boy knows at once when any¬ 
one is getting at him,” and this 
man was an expert in the game. He 
succeeded in proportion to his vic¬ 
tim’s sensitiveness and modesty. 
Defence was impossible. To reply 
with suitable resentment w^ould 
have been rude. You were there 
to be laughed at and humbled b}" 
superior experience and cleyer- 
ness used in a sly form of bultying. 
That is a mean use of laughter,. 

The laughter of sarcasm has its 
proper uses when it recalls folly 
to its senses, or pricks the 
bubble of false pride, but there 
is no place for it in ordinary kindly 
intercourse. Humour and the 
forw^ard and backw-ard play of 
chaffing and teasing, and the 
jollity- of quips and cranks from 
friendly natures wdiose thoughts 
are all honest, are among the 
greatest sw^eeteners of the human 
heart. The Grossest temper will 
subside if the laughableness of 
its excesses be made to appear 
in a happy way, so that it is 
possible to make fun of people for 
their own good, by their own 
admission. The wiser the world 
becomes the more room it wall see 
for honest jollity and mirth and 
the softening play of kindly 
humour. Its realm is illimitable. 

But the humour that rasps and 
sears and corrodes and leaves 
people unhappy, the laughter that 
hurts, the satire that parades its 
cleverness careless of its effects on 
others, is not one of the good 
gifts of man’s endowTOent. Our 
country has had regrettable ex¬ 
amples of cutting laughter in 
the past. In F. C. G. she had a 
caricaturist wffiose criticism came 
from a humane instinct. And 
happily we have an enduring 
example of humour’s best mood 
ahvays wath us in what w^e may 
call our most typical publication, 
the friend of us all> Mr. Punch, 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleet way House, Farringclon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



That Will Do 

’yuERE may be someone alive today 
who would dare to pull a lion's 
tail, or play practical jokes on a boa 
constrictor. But even he. could not 
conceive of snubbing Macau I a}^ Old 

Lady Holland could, however. 

She would be mistress of her dinner 
table and control the talk at it, no 
matter who were her guests. One 
evening the great historian had mo¬ 
nopolised the conversation too long, 
and Lady Holland bade a footman 
go to Lord Macaulay and tell him 
That will do. 

We can only recall one other use 
of -the phrase in great literature. 
It occurs in an essay by a famous 
Frenchman. He describes the patient 
scholar, the true artist, who is ever 
dissatisfied with what he has done, 
ever improving, striving after per¬ 
fection,. till Death says That will do. 

# 

Politeness in Exce’sis 

A correspondent sends us tins note as one 
more Vvitness that manners have not decayed. 

'yriE other day the writer was 
travelling in a corridor train. 
We sat three a side, so that it was 
possible for one passenger to read 
The Times without smothering his 
neighbours in the. pages. (When you 
sit four a side in these little carriages 
it is. impossible, to read anything 
bigger than the C.N.) 

All was well, theiT, till we came 
to a certain station, when an enormous 
woman appeared, a ^ little fussy and 
rather a caricature of a lady, hung 
with parcels. She opened the door, 
inserted' herself with some difficulty^, 
and then said in sprightly^ fashion : 

A ny room for 'a little 'un ? 

Two men immediately arose and 
went into the corridor. 

@ 

The Two Speeds of Queen 
Elizabeth 

Queen Elizabeth, about whom 
we can never know too much, had 
two paces, or two speeds, as a young 
motorist of our acquaintance would say. 

She loved to walk briskty, and at 
eight o’clock each morning would 
march vigorously up and down the 
palace gardens. She often gave envoys 
and statesmen appointments to meet 
her among the flowers. Her stride 
seemed to help her quick mind. 

But in public the Queen never per¬ 
mitted herself to walk quickly. It 
has been said she, who was the very 
image of majesty and magnificence, 
went slowly and marched with leisure, 
and with a certain grandity ratlier 
than gravity^” 

It seems strange that no visitor to 
Hampton Court lias ever come vipoh 
the great Queen’s ghost pacing up and 
down between the rosemary and gilly¬ 
flowers, brooding over our English 
destinies. But' the public is not ad¬ 
mitted at eight. Doubtless that is why^ 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If open windows 
at night give us a 
sleeping draught 


The Prophets 

W" feel bound to quote two things 
we have lately been reading. 

One of them is an advertisement of a 
fiydng machine which was to convey^’ 
“ passengers, troops, and Government 
despatches to China and India in a few 
days.” The other is this verse from a 
poem on steam : 

Soon shall thy arm, uiiconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 

It all sounds very up-to-date, but 
the verse was written by Charles 
Darwin’s grandfather inT765, and the 
flying advertisement was published in 
London in 1843, So that there were 
prophets in those days ! 

Tip-Cat 

is common sense ? somebody 
wants to know. Something not 
very^ common., 

3 

gni-F-riTv is the worst disease in 
modern life. Those who have it 
must feel sorry tor themselves. 

H 

^ GROWN-UP paper, explaining the fall¬ 
ing off in Savings Certificates, says 
people saved last year, not for a rainy 
day, bnt for Wem¬ 
bley,. But surely 
it was the same 
thing ? 

n _' 

observant ey^e 
is tlie best 
teacher. Even if 
it is only a pupil 
teacher. 

S 

'Lo the French, 
say^s a food ex¬ 
pert, tlie snail is 
no ioke. Tlicy^take 

it seriously—as a 
matter of course, 

0 

]\|r. Ramsay Mac¬ 
donald thinks 
we want more in politics than a pro¬ 
gramme. We want tosee the performance. 
-0 

T'he ordinary^ boy vho starts as a 
navvy remains a navvy^. Still, he 
must have taken his pick. 

0 

goME people sniff at whatever y^ou do. 

In case you should be trying to put 
them off the scent. 

0 

^ SIX-POUND weight would only weigh 
one pound on the Moon, If it 
were a full IMoon it would be liglitcr. 

© 

Let Us Take Hands 

By Our Country Qirt 

If the girls of all lands 
^ Would only take hands 
What a ring there would be ! 
If the boy^s of all tribes 
Were not soldiers or scribes 
But sailors at sea, 

All their ships, bow to stern. 

To a bridge they could turn, 
And link foreign lands. 

Then with music and mirtiv 
We could dance round the Earth 
If we only took hands. 

After the French of Paul fort 


The Little Son Goes 
Forth 

Boys are going to school again; some are 
leaving home for the first term. Is it not 
worth while for all of them to think of Mother 
as they leave her, sitting by the fire ? 

Qh, little son, today (it was my 
plan), 

Where cricket and where football 
wait their turn, 

And other mysteries that mak3 
a man, 

You must go forth into a school 
to learn. 

pOR here we stand at parting of 
the ways : 

'This son goes forth to seek his 
life’s desire, 

As all men must, and as this 
mother stay^s, 

A little older grown, beside 
the-fire. 

'pnouGH all too soon the day" of 
change appears, 

Whose shadow touched the 
brightness as y^ou grew, 

I will not stoop to such vain 
things as tears 

Lest I should seem less brave of 
heart than you. 

^ND when one day I come to 
that strange place 
Where kindly masters teach 
you to be wise, 

ril greet y"6u as a man, nor seem 
to trace 

The babyffiood that still is in 
y^our ey-es. 

^ND though I’ll think, of that 
dear time apart 
When you and I were ever 
wont to meet 

With kisses and with secrets 
. heart to heart. 

Take hope, dear man, for I 
shall be discreet. 

guT 'when at last y"ou coilie 
(the long term fled) 

Fresh from y"our cricket and 
the \vay"s of men, 

Upon that first sweet night be¬ 
side y^oiir bed 

Perhaps y^ou’ll let me be your 
mother then, 

J^NOwiNG that I shall never 
break my trust. 

And in my^ heart our secret 
shall remain.: 

That in the world you are a man ; 
and just 

At bed-time—here, my own 
small son again. 

Marjorie Wilson 
© 

A Prayer a Thousand Years Old 

O Eternal Light, shine into our 
hearts; 0 Eternal Goodne.ss, deliver 
us from evil; 0 Eternal Power, be 
thou our supporL 
Eternal Wisdom, scatter the dark¬ 
ness of our ignorance ; Eternal Pity, 
have mercy upon us. 

Grant unto us that with all our 
heart and mind and strength we may 
evermore seek thy face; and fmally 
bring us, in thine infinite mercy, to 
thy holy presence. 

Written by Alcuin in the 8th century 
© 

What the World Needs 

So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that win'd and wind, 
While yet the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 
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A RIDE TO KHARTUM 


CiR Geoffrey Archer, the new Cover- 
^ nor-Gcneral of the Sudan, has just 
taken up his duties at Khartum after 
a journey of 1500 miles from ^Entebbe, 
where he resided as Governor of Uganda. 
The trip took nearly a month. 

Entebbe is on the sliore of Lake 
Victoria, and the journey began with a 
steamer trip to Jinga, where the begin- 
naigs of the Nile leave Lake Victoria for 
Lake Albert. At Jinga the party took 
train to Namasagali, where the river 
widens out into a lake, and a steamer 
was taken to Masindi Port. Here a change 
had to be made to motor-cars till Lake 
Albert w^as reached at Butiaba. 

Then a river steamer took them down 
the lake and out at its northern end 
down more of the Nile to Nimule. Here 
is the boundary between Uganda and 
the Sudan. Here too the most toilsome 
part of the journey, begins. 


For over ninety miles, to Rejaf, they 
had to w^alk. From Rejaf, how^ever, the 
Nile is navigable to the sea, so that the 
rest of the journey w’as plain sailing— 
or rather, plain steaming. To Khartum 
from here is just over a thousand miles. 

It is at Rejaf, moreover, that the 
motor road joins the Nile from a tribu¬ 
tary of the Congo River (wiiich is con¬ 
nected again by rail with the South 
African raihvay system) and so forms 
the essential link in the Cape to Cairo 
route described a few months ago in the 
C.N. Today it is easier to travel from 
Capetown to Cairo than from Entebbe 
to Khartum. 

The Governor-General had a most 
imposing reception at the end of his 
long trek. The offices of Governor- 
General of the Sudan and Sirdar of the 
Egyptian Army have been separated 
?ince the tragic death of Sir Lee Stack, 


AN AIRSHIP FOR THE ASTRONOMER 







America’s giant airship Los Angeles, which flew across the Atlantic as the Z R 3, is being used 
as an observatory on January 2i. As it sails aloft it will be used by astronomers as a point 
of observation for the eclipse of the Sun, which is total in some parts of America. See page 9 


THE GAME S THE 
THING 

HOW IT BINDS US ALL 
TOGETHER 

The Love of Manly Sport and the 
Thrills it Stirs in Our Millions 

A GREAT POSSESSION OF 
OUR RACE 

By a Sportsman 

We w^onder if ever before the time 
when 1924 merged into 1925 so many 
people in our British Commonw^ealths- 
realised how wonderfully we are inter- 
Iniit and bound together by the love of 
manly sport. 

Then it happened that keen com¬ 
petitions betw’een different parts of the 
Empire w^ere going on at the same time 
all round the W'orld, in both winter 
and summer games. . In the -wintry 
north the New Zealand All Black Rugby 
football team was meeting the several 
parts of the British Islands, wTiile in 
the farthermost south a powrerful Eng¬ 
lish cricket team was similarly chal¬ 
lenging the States of Australia, and also 
the united Commonwealth. • In the 
middle distance a strong but not official 
English cricket team was playing the 
Union of South Africa. 

Millions of Onlookers 

This concentration of national in¬ 
terest on the greatest manly sports of 
our race w^as made the more striking 
and exciting by the new swiftness with 
which every change in the fortunes of 
the different sides reached millions of 
deeply interested onlookers. For it is 
not too much to say that, through broad¬ 
cast wireless news, millions of people, 
sitting by their firesides, felt themselves 
to be actual spectators of the magnificent 
contests that ensued. 

In the remotest parts of the country 
there w^as no need to w^ait for the co¬ 
veted knowiedge till the morning news¬ 
papers came. The thrills of the dif¬ 
ferent struggles w^ere felt by seven 
o’clock wherever there w^as a wireless 
set. New Zealand knew of its crowding 
victory within a minute of the close of 
the game at Twickenham, and its 
Government wirelessed it throughout 
the Dominion. The feeling of this uni¬ 
versal all-in w^atchfulness has un¬ 
doubtedly added greatly, to the in¬ 
tensity of interest in the great simul¬ 
taneous games. 

Building Up Character 

Before w^e say something of the 
separate games we should like to meet 
a challenge wiiich w^e know will come 
from some vei*y serious people. They 
will ask, “ Is not this making too much 
of what after all is only play ? ” 

We answ^er " Certainly not.” The 
building up of human character is 
the biggest thing in the world. On it 
rests the future of the human race. 
And one of the most powerful in¬ 
fluences in building up character— 
strong, just, and truly honourable—is 
the spirit of our splendid British sports. 
Keep that spirit right,' and retain our 
national love of manly competitive 
sports, and all will be w^ell. There is 
nothing more distinctly British than the 
spirit of our sport as every true sports¬ 
man understands it. It is one of man¬ 
kind’s most lofty achievements. 

The Honour of the Game 

And the spirit is found in few other 
nations. Anyone wTio has ever w^atched 
international sports knows that it is not 
usual to find ” the honour of the game ” 
really understood in not a few, lands 
that are beginning to learn how to play. 
Personal honour is understood—fiercely ; 
national honour is sought—too hotly; 
but the supreme honour of the absolutely 


fair game that scorns all wTong or mean 
advantages has not been attained. To 
attain it is a magnificently educative 
effect on character. 

And looking at our sports on a na¬ 
tional, and not on a petty, local scale, 
w'e have attained it. Of course we want 
our men to win. We want it deeply. If 
they wan w’e are unreservedly glad. 
But there is no joy in any sports vic¬ 
tory that is not w^oii without any in¬ 
fringement of the strictest honour of the 
game. And for the opponents wTio win 
in the true spirit of the game there is 
frankest admission of higher merit. 
Genuine sport is inconsistent with the 
slightest trace of sneaking meanness. In 
other w^ords, it is a fine moral tonic. 

' That is one of the reasons why com¬ 
petitions between the different ‘British 
Commonwealths are valuable. ' A fine 
excliange of manly feeling circulates 


round, and the spirit of sport is kept at 
a high quality. England has felt as 
genuine a thrill of pride in the invin¬ 
cibility of the New Zealand football 
team as the people of the Southern 
Islands themselves have felt. The 
magnificent opening score of the Aus¬ 
tralian cricket eleven has had as frank 
appreciation here as the fine response 
and dogged uphill game of the visiting 
team ; and no doubt the response from 
” dow’u under ” has been as fair in feel¬ 
ing as our owm. 

Sutcliffe, Hobbs, and Tate, Gilligan 
and Cliapman have each had as cordial 
recognition of his special skill from them 
as have Ponsford and Victor Richard¬ 
son from us. We rejoice Avithout re¬ 
serve in the splendid upkeep of a noble 
game which is a fine asset of our race, 
and w'e feel that, whoever w’ins, it is ” all 
in the family.” 


THE WATCH ON 
THE RHINE 

ALLIES REMAINING IN 
COLOGNE 

Is Germany Carrying Out the 
Treaty of Versailles ? 

A QUESTION OF GOOD FAITH 

We in this country had long looked 
forw'ard to January 10 of this ^-ear as 
the date on which the irksome occupa¬ 
tion of the Rhine by tlie Allies would 
begin to be reduced. Yet the day has 
come and gone, and we are still where 
we were. 

The Treaty of Versailles provides that 
the Allied Armies may remain for 15 
years after the coming into effect of the 
Treaty on January 10, 1920. It pro¬ 
vides also, however, that if Germany 
satisfactorily fulfils the conditions of the 
Treaty the Allied withdrawal shall take 
place in three stages—a northern zone 
(including Cologne) to be abandoned in 
five years, a middle zone in ten years, ‘ 
leaving only the southern zone occupied 
for the full 15 years. 

A Note to Germany 

Unfortunately the Allies have de¬ 
cided that in regard to disarmament 
Germany lias not satisfactorily fulfilled 
the Treaty, and that tliey cannot move 
until she has. They have sent lier a 
Note giving six points on which they 
are not satisfied. 

The most important of these are that 
Germany lias not really aliolished her 
military General Staff, wliose work it 
is to study sti'ategy for future wars ; 
and that, instead of training only a 
few men as soldiers and keeping them 
in the Army a long time, she is passing 
men through the Army at a great rate, 
so that, while there are never a great 
many men in tlie Army at one time, a 
very large number are getting a military 
training ready to be called on if occasion 
were to arise. A third charge is that 
she has not yet passed into law the new 
arrangements in tlie Treaty affecting 
the Army. 

It is also asserted that more rifles have 
been made tlian the Treaty allows, and 
that tlie police force is too much like a 
branch of tlie Army in its training and 
equipment; but these points are con¬ 
sidered less important than the others. 

An Excuse for Delay 

People in Germany, and many people 
in England, believe that the German 
shortcomings over disarmament are 
being used merely as an excuse for a 
delay which is convenient on other 
grounds, and there is naturally a good 
deal of dissatisfaction. The simple fact 
is that tlie responsibility lies on Ger¬ 
many for not carrying out the Treaty, 
and she must keep her word. 

We must hope that both sides will do 
their best to discourage misunder¬ 
standings, tlic Germans by putting right 
the breaches of the Treaty that have 
been pointed out, and the Allies by 
making it plain that as .soon as reason¬ 
able steps have been taken to meet their 
views they will come to an arrangement 
for the prompt abandonment of Ihs 
Cologne zone and tlie Ruhr. 


BRITISH OPERA 
Carnegie Trust to the Rescue 

It is good to hear that a new effort 
is being made to prolong the life of opera 
in this country. 

The British National Opera Company 
has not been in a state of great financia! 
stability since it started on its new and 
splendid enterprise of providing the 
people with good opera at cheap rates, 
but fortunately the Carnegie Trust has 
now stepped in, and has agreed to bear 
any loss of the company up to ;^Cooo 
on their coming spring tour. It is 
hoped, of course, that it will not be 
necessary to use this to any great extent. 
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A LADY OF INDIA 

FIRST WOMAN LAWYER 
IN CALCUTTA 

The Wonderful Changes that 
Have Come About 

PROUD NATIVE TRIBUTE 
TO THE FLAG 

The first Indian woman to be en¬ 
rolled as a lawyer in Calcutta has just 
been sworn into the High Court of 
that city. She is Miss Cornelia Sorabji. 

We note the fact with much interest 
because of an article Miss Sorabji has 
just written. There are those in India 
who have no good thing to say of Great 
Britain; there are those at home who 
have no good thing to say of their 
IMotherland, and must shout their abuse 
from the roof-top. Every country has 
such disaffected sons. Ours are fond 
of saying that we ought never to have 
tried to govern in the East; that the, 
native peoples who live under our pro¬ 
tection would have been happier left 
alone, even with inter-tribal warfare, 
religious persecution, . no roads, no 
education, and no hospitals'. 

The Bad Old Days 

It would be well if these detractors 
could read an article by Miss Sorabji on 
English women in India. This lady 
lawyer writes B.A., LL.B., and B.C.L. 
after her name, and she speaks with 
authority and knowledge, 

Ov^er a hundred years ago, she says, 
the ancient Ar^^an civilisation was dead. 
It had flickered out soon after the i6th 
century". The priest-teacher had been 
replaced by a hireling who cared only 
for h;s wage. Learning had almost 
ceased to exist among men. As for 
women, the scripture taught that the 
whole duty of woman was seclusion. 

. Her duties were supposed to be those 
of the household alone ; she was said 
to be created without mental capacity. 
In order to keep her in subjection shfe 
was left in ignorance. 

Girls Married at Seven 

Woman had no value, no right to 
existence. Seventy years ago 23 baby 
girls were thrown to the crocodiles in 
one month. Girls were given in mar¬ 
riage at' seven > and if their husbands 
died they were called upon to commit 
suicide on his funeral pyre. A British 
officer saw 16 so slain in one day at 
Allahabad. A law against it was 
passed, but for fifty years the Indians 
evaded it. Then an Englishman dis¬ 
covered that the priests had mis¬ 
translated the part of the scriptures 
which deals with a wddow^'s duty. Let 
her go ivithin, ran the Sanskrit text, 
meaning into seclusion ; but Let her go 
into the fire quoted the priests. When 
this w'as fully knowm it w^as far easier 
to enforce the la’w against this horrible 
practice of Suttee. Wilson was. the 
name of the man who turned death 
into life for thousands of -women by 
the translation of one w'ord. 

What English Women Did 

As soon as English women followed 
their pioneer husbands to India, things 
began* to alter. -They collected the 
children and taught them to read and 
write. Special school books had to be 
wTitten, for there w-as not a book in the 
vernacular fit to be read by a -w'oman, 
Tlien they sought to teach w^omen how 
to treat illness. But it was hard w-ork, 
“ It w^as like telling the goddess Kali, 
goddess of destruction and terrible 
avenger, that you w^ere not at home to 
her! '' says Bliss Sorabji. You might 
pray to be healed, but you must not 
thwart the gods by taking steps to heal 
yourself. 

Yet the work \vent forward, in spite 
of stubborn prejudice. It is solely 
due to 'Englishwomen (among whom 
w'ere many waves of viceroys), that to¬ 
day Indian w'omen crowed into schools 


THE PATH THROUGH 
THE MEADOWS 

HOW AN OLD SCHOOLBOY 
FOUND IT 

A Little Thing that Matters to 
the Whole Country 

CHOKED-UP RIVERS AND 
DIRTY DITCHES 

A Glasgow reader, whose boyhood, was. 
spent in Oxfordshire, has. been reading a 
C.N. article on the problem of drainage in the 
Fen District, inland from the Wash, and sends 
us his experience of drainage in central Eng* 
land, in the valley of the Windrush. 

Our correspondent has encountered a 
national problem. The main watercourses of a 
country, like its main roads, are a national con-* 
cern. ‘Neither can be dealt with efficiently in 
local patches. 

I have been down at Witney for my 
holidays (he says) after many years of 
absence. As a schoolboy I lived in the 
Windrush Valley, and at that time tlie 
mxadows opposite the ruins of Lord 
Lovell’s castle were most productive 
and beautiful, so Lthought I w^ould take 
a walk through tlic w^oods and meadows 
to the old castle. 

The old path, I found, in some places 
had been closed, and the path through 
the w^oods was nearly overgrown with 
bushes. When I reached the meadows 
beyond, the reason w^as evident. The 
ditches had not been cleaned out for 
years, nor, apparently, had any attempt 
been made to repair their banks. In 
many placea the river w^as choked with 
long weeds and bulrushes, and its banks 
w’ere in need of making up. At certain 
places the river required dredging. 

To get to the old wooden bridge over 
the river I had to take off my boots and 
socks and w'ade the field. There rushes 
were taking the place of the once 
splendid grass. The field on the other ■ 
side of the river was almost as bad. True, 
horses and cows were there, wading about 
to reach grass on the higher ground. 

Nobody’s Business 

I saw the farmer come on horseback 
to get some of his cattle. He had to 
come in that way if he w^ould save his 
feet from a whetting. 

When I spoke to him about the con¬ 
dition of the meadow^s he said he could 
not afford to do the drainage, and the 
landlord would not do it because he 
considered that the Drainage Authority 
ought to help. 

I believe this river supplies a con¬ 
siderable quantity of the' water drunk 
by the people of London. To tliink of 
it is repulsiye. Hundreds of horses 
and COW'S aVe defiling these flooded 
fields, from which the w^ater finds its 
w'ay back into the river. 

Surely some Drainage, Water, or 
Health Authority ought to leave the 
highways to examine these tributaries 
to the people’s water supply. 

The thought occurred to me that it 
would be a sensible thing to employ some 
of the men w'ho are on the dole ” in 
Witney to keep pure the people’s drink¬ 
ing water. 

Continued from the previous column 
and colleges and are allow'ed to follow 
professions, that spinsters and widows 
are no longer treated as pariahs, and 
that Indian children have a far greater 
chance of health. 

, Bliss Sorabji maintains that Anglo- 
Indian novels, with their pictures of 
frivolous Englishw'omen, are grave tra¬ 
vesties of the truth. Indian school¬ 
boys w'ere the first to persuade their 
parents to permit the education of girls. 

“ We want our women to be like the 
wives of our English teachers, ’’ they said; 
by character alone those w'omen helped 
their Indian sisters. 

The story of English-speaking w'omen 
in India is. one of high traditions and a 
noble sense of one w'oman’s duty to 
another. \Wq do not believe that the 
women of tomorrow will fail in it. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



There are now over 500 broadcasting 
stations in the United States. 


Nearly 50,000 Canadian cattle w’ere 
shipped to England during the past 
season. 

Bloney for child welfare is being raised 
in Holland by the issue of three special 
stamps. 

^ An old lady of 84 who has lately died 
at Chalfont St. Peter, in Buckingham¬ 
shire, had never seen the sea. 

The New President of Mexico 

The new President of Blexico, General 
Elias Calles, is the son of an American 
father and a Spanish rhotlier. 

A Prince from the East 

Prince Yasuhito Chichibu, second son 
of the Emperor of Japan, is to enter 
Oxford University as an undergraduate. 

A Century at School 

BIr. and BIrs. Harrop White, of Mans¬ 
field, have together served a hundred 
years in the Sunday-school. 

A Wonderful Table. 

An American cabinet-maker has made 
a wonderful table of nearly 70,000 pieces 
of hardwood of 410 different kinds. 

30 Years a Headmaster 

After 30 years service as headmaster 
of The Brunts School, Blansfield, B'lr. 
C. E. Stacey,i B.Sc., is retiring at the 
end of this 3^ear. 

Death Roll of the Streets 

Over 61,000 street accidents occurred 
in the B'letropolitan Police District 
during the first nine months of last year, 
and 600 people were killed. 

New Flying Services 

A passenger aeroplane service has been 
started between Teheran and Baku, and 
a further service is contemplated between 
BIoscow and the Persian Gulf. 

America’s Prohibition Majority Increased 

One result of the recent Senate and 
Congress elections in the United States 
is that the Prohibition majority in both 
houses has been increased. 

Too Many Herrings 

Danzig herring importers have pro¬ 
tested to the Scottish Herring Curers’ 
Association against winter* herring fish¬ 
ing, stating that there are over 1000 
barrels of last winter’s herrings lying at 
Danzig waiting to be sold. 

^ What Happens to a Climber 

The doctor of the Mount Everest 
Expedition related the other day that 
at 19,000 feet the climbers lost all sense 
of taste. Onions and peppermints 
seemed quite flavourless. 

War Relics in the Sea 

Fishermen who recently hauled up 
machine guns in their nets near the 
Thames Estuary are claiming compensa¬ 
tion from the Admiralty for damage done 
to their gear. 

New York’s Telephones 

New York City has now to issue its 
telephone directory in two volumes, 
with 1920 pages and 870,000 names. 
Over two million directories have to be 
distributed, requiring 3700 tons of paper 
and 73 tons of ink. 

OUR QUEER SPELLING 
How to Deal With It 

We are glad to notice that at the 
recent annual rneeting of the Conference 
of Educational Associations reference 
was made to spelling reform. 

It is a thorny subject. A good deal 
of the spelling of our language is odd 
to the point of absurdity. Some of the 
reformers, in making it regular, would 
make it odder still.'. We think one thing 
quite clear is that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to consider the 
whole subject with an exhaustive fair¬ 
ness. Improvement is certainly possible, 
but the extent of it should be “ explored ” 
by a Commission that would command 
general confidence. 


THE GREAT BALL 
OF ST. PAUL’S 

HOW THEY ROLLED IT 
DOWN LUDGATE HILL 

Taking Down the Cross Above 
the Dome 

WHAT,HAPPENED 100 
YEARS AGO 

Whatever may happen to the dome 
of St. Paul’s, it is certain that it will 
have to come down one day in order 
that new and stronger piers may be 
built to carry its weight. 

The weight of the dome is 44,000 
tons. To take it down would cost an 
immense sum, and it would mean, also, 
the closing of the greater part of the 
cathedral for several years. There¬ 
fore the experts say that some tem¬ 
porary work had better be done now, 
and the more formidable task left to 
another generation. 

Just over one hundred years ago the 
ball and cross above the dome were 
taken down, and a big business it was. 
The cross was removed fairly easily, in 
sections, but the ball was found to con¬ 
sist of multiple sheets of copper 
strongly fastened with immense copper 
bolts. It was got down at last, however, 
and thousands of people gathered to 
see the great ball, big enough to hold 
ten or twelve persons inside it, rolled 
down Ludgate Hill to the founder’s 
yard. Presently a new cross and ball 
glistened above London Town. 

Blowing Up the Old Tower 

With modern engineering resources 
it would be easier to take down the 
dome than it was to take down the 
tower which formerly stood in its 
place, although, of course, the dome 
would have to be taken down very 
carefully in order that its parts might 
be built up again, whereas the old 
tower had simply to be broken down and 
the stuff carted away. 

After the Great Fire the middle 
tower of St. Paul’s was still upstanding 
to 200 feet, almost as high as the western 
or bell towers stand today. Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren conceived the idea of 
blowing up the tower hy gunpowder. 
He used 18 pounds of powder, which, 
cunningly placed, lifted one of the arches 
a few inches, and caused it to collapse 
without scattering and without injury. 
He had to leave the. rest of the work in 
charge of somebody else who was less 
careful and who used too much gun¬ 
powder, with the result that the whole 
neighbourhood was startled by the 
explosions, and one stone was shot 
across the churchyard into a house where 
some women were working. 

Wren’s Battering-Ram 

Blore ordinary^ methods of house¬ 
breaking—or cathedral-breaking—then 
had to be resorted to, and Wren in¬ 
vented a battering ram, a huge mast 
forty feet long, .shod with iron and 
slung with ropes, and by the labour of 
thirty men, who complained all day 
long that their labour was in vain, this 
was knocked against a particular piece of 
the masonry till at last the wall fell. 

Samuel Pepys, the diarist, who saw 
the pulling down of the old steeple, 

I tells us that the sight of the stones 
falling from the top of the structure 

do make me seasick.” There was a 
fatal accident, too, one man falling 
from the top of the steeple to the roof. 

After the Great Fire it was over 
thirty years before St. Paul’s could be 
opened again for service, and another 
thirteen years after that before Chris¬ 
topher Wren’s son, in the sight of his. 
father in the crowd below, laid the top 
stone on the lantern of the cupola. 

EGGS 

As everyone prefers the eggs with the 
pleasant sunbrown colour to the white 
ones, it is found that some dealers have 
been dyeing white eggs brown in order 
to get a readier sale I There is no reason 
in the choice. 
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SETTING A GUILTY 
MAN FREE 

WHY IT IS SOMETIMES 
DONE 

The Way of English Justice 
and Some of Its Odd Points 

THE RIGHTS OF MEN WHO 
DO WRONG 

By a Magistrate 

There have of late been some striking 
examples of the way in which the 
English system of justice protects the 
rights and liberties of the individual, 
even to the extent of allowing a guilty 
man to go free. 

.A number of prisoners have appealed 
against their sentences’ because the 
charges against them were not proved 
according to strict law, and some of them 
have been released. In each case, if the 
charge made did not legally fit the 
offence, the prisoner was given his 
freedom. .The charge was not amended 
so that the prisoner might be tried again. 
That is not the English custom, unless 
quite new infonnation alters the case 
and makes a new charge possible. 

A Prisoner Goes Free 

One recent case of release was of a 
man sentenced to five years' penal 
servitude. That sentence had been 
passed because, according to the charge, 
the prisoner was in possession of house- 
breaking implements by night. He was 
arrested, it was admitted, before 9 p.m. ; 
and before 9 p.m., according to English, 
law, could not be by night.” 

Now, in olden times crime committed 
by night was punished by heavier 
penalties than a similar crime committed 
hy day. For instance, burglary, which 
is brealdng into a dwelling house by 
iiight for the purpose of stealing, was 
punishable 100 years ago by death. 
But housebreaking, which is the same 
offence by day, had seven years' 
transportation as its severest sentence. 

The Meaning of Night 

The question constantly arose as to 
when day ended and night began. In 
the case of paying money on a certain 
day of the year it was held that payment 
remained open as long as the money 
could be counted without artificial light. 
In burglary it was contended that it was 
night when a man's features could not 
be seen well enough to identify him. 
That, however, was no test, for by that 
rule there coiild be no night if there were 
bright moonlight. 

It was not till 1861 that a final, clear 
definition of night by fixed hours was 
made legal. The hours selected were 
9 p.m. to 6 a.m. Within those hours is 
the legal night, and outside of them is 
the legal day. 

Technically, therefore, the prisoner 
who w'as charged with a crime by night 
before 9 p.m. was wrongly charged, and 
so was rightly released as innocent of the 
particular charge alleged against him. 

A Question of Guilt 

English justice decides according to 
the evidence compared with the law. The 
judge may be certain in his own mind 
that the prisoner is guilty, but if a 
comparison of the evidence and the 
exact law does not prove him guilty he 
must go free. If the law says the time 
must be 9 p.m., and the evidence says 
it was not 9 p.m., the charge is legally 
unproved, and the offender goes free, 
though he is not morally innocent. 

English justice gives the accused the 
advantage of being supposed to be 
innocent, and also of all slips and doubts. 
The justice practised in some countries 
supposes that the accused is giiilt}^ and 
demands that he shall prove his inno¬ 
cence. It begins by questioning him, 
and so perhaps leads him to incrimin¬ 
ate himself; but British justice begins 
by warning him against saying anything 
to his own disadvantage. This careful¬ 
ness in condemnation has caused English 
law to be admired everywhere as one of 
the highest products of civilisation. '. 
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THE SKY MEN GO UP 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 


Seeing an Eclipse from 
an Airship 


All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all fhe questions sent in. 


WILL THE MOON BE LATE ? 

Before dawn on January 24, the day 
when the JMoon is to eclipse the Sun, the 
great American airship Los Angeles will 
steal out of its hangar at Lakehurst in 
the United States and will climb out of 
the darkness up above the clouds into 
the sunlight. 

On board will be a party of astronomers 
with their instruments, which the airship 
will carry out to sea. There, high above 
the ocean and the clouds, the duration 
of eclipse—that is, of total eclipse—will 
be lengthened, and the obser\^ations 
will be helped by the absence of haze 
and of the dust which fills the lower 
strata of the air. 

A big helium-filled airship like the 
Los Angeles makes a fairly good plat¬ 
form, but evidently many of the refined 
instruments of measurement would -be 
useless in these conditions and, like the 
larger telescopes, will be left behind. 

But a whole battalion of cameras will 
be taken, including a kinematographic 
one, to take moving pictures of the 
corona and the appearing and disappear¬ 
ing crescent. A special camera is to 
take movung colour pictures of the 
streamers of the corona. 

. Apart from tliat one : of the special 
tasks of the astronomical photographers 
will be to obtain such pictures of the 
edge of the shadow of the Aloon as will 
enable the calculators afterwards to say 
whether the Moon arrived in position 
exactly to time. It is suspected by the 
great calculator of the Moon's move¬ 
ments, Professor E. W. Brown, of Cam¬ 
bridge and Yale, that our satellite may be 
a little late. , Piciitre on page seven 


A LYNX MISSES ITS AIM 
Leaping at a Car 

Motoring in countries which lie cn 
the edge of the wilderness has its 
dangers and excitements, as the motor¬ 
car - seems to fill many of the v;ild 
creatures witlx hatred and resentment. 

While driving home not long ago a 
Canadian motorist from Apsley, Ontario, 
was startled by the appearance of a 
huge lynx in tlie glare of his headlights. 
The animal leaped at the front of the 
car, but missed its footing on the bonnet 
and' was knocked to one side. 

The lynx is savage and dangerous in 
disposition, but .its habits are stealthy 
and shy, and it rarely strays beyond the 
fringe of the dense woods. Creatures 
Ontario motorists have encountered 
lately include wolves, tortoises, moose, 
and bears. Wolves made a savage 
attack on a car not long ago, but the 
bears seem to visit the roads with the 
idea of rolling in the dust. 

OCEAN WIRELESS 
The Big Ship and the Little Boat 

There seems to be no limit to the 
possibilities of wireless, and improve¬ 
ments are always being made in the 
wireless equipment of sliips. 

For a ship’s lifeboats h remarkably 
handy and cleverly-designed wireless 
set has been designed. The complete 
apparatus can be fitted into a box four 
feet long, and power is obtained for it 
from a one-horse-power engine, which 
can run for eight liours on two gallons 
of petrol. In the daytime the trans¬ 
mitter has a range of 50 miles, which is 
doubled by night. 

Another interesting wireless develop¬ 
ment now being greatly enjoyed is the 
installation of a microphone in the 
first-class companionway of the White 
Star liner Cedric, so that \vith the aid of 
a loud speaker orchestral concerts can 
be broadcast to all the saloons. 


What is the Fata Morgana? 

A kind of mirage seen in the Straits of 
Messina, Italy. 

Which is the Largest Forest in the World ? 

Probably the great Amazonian forest 
of South America. 

What Are the Red Arens on Mars ? 

iMan}^ astronomers have supiTosed these 
to be sandy deserts. 

What Does Da Ballo Mean in Musx? 

In a light and spirited manner ; in the 
style of a dance. 

Is the Retina Part of the Opt'C Nerve? 

"Yes ; it is an expansion of the nerve into 
a circular, concavo-convex sheet, or screen. 

What is a Drag-Mill ? 

A mill for grinding ore by dragging 
rollers over the material to be pulverised. 

When Did the Custom of Raising the Hat 
Originate? 

It originated in the days of chivalry, 
when an'armoured knight removed his 
steel helmet to speak to a lady. 

Does the Human Body Produce the Same 
Heat at All Times ? 

No; in early life and in old age the 
j production of heat is less than at- mature i' 
I age, and it also varies at different' hours ■ 

; of tiic day. | 

I Why Are the Names Pennine and 
; Apennines so Similar ? I 

Pen is an old Celtic word meaning head. I 
summit, or mountain, and is the origin of j 
the name of the English range. No doubt i 
Apennines has the same origin, being pre¬ 
fixed with a preposition. 

During Its Evolution Did the British Flag 
Ever Have Two Crosses? 

Yes ; in Queen Anne’s reign it consisted 
of the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, 
and was authorised as the first Union Jack 
immediately after the union of the English 
and Scottish Parliaments. 

What is the Origin of the Te Deum ? 

The authorship of this most famous noii- 
biblical hymn of the Christian Church is 
attributed by tradition to Saints Ambrose 
and Augustine, but its author is not really 
known. Scholars think it was composed in 
the first half of the fifth century. 

Who Was Dante ? 

Dante Alighicii, commonly called Dante, 
was an Italian lav.wer's son, born at 
Florence ,in 1265. He became Italy’s 
greatest poet and one of the world’s two 
or three greatest poets.. He wrote The 
Divine Comedy. Boccaccio calls him “ that 
singular splendour of the Italian race.” 

What is the Monkey Tree ? 

The moiike\'-brcad tree, which is probably 
meant, is another name for the baobab 
tree, an African tree also called theEthiopiaii 
sour-gourd and the cream-of-tartar tree. 
It is known to science as Adansonia 
digitata, and is one of the largest trees in 
the world, the trunk being sometimes 
nearly a hundred feet round. 

Why, if EasterCelebrates the Resurrection 
of Jesus, Does its Date Vary? 

As the Gospels record, the death and 
resurrection of Jesus took place at the time 
j the Jewish Passover was celebrated, and as 
I that is a movable feast, Easter was made 
j movable to correspond with the Passover, 
The method now followed of fixing Easter 
1 is given in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
has been fully explained in the C.N.' 

How Long Doss a Railway Engine Tyre 
Last ? 

It depends on the distance it travels. 
The tyre, of an express locomotive wheel 
on a good line, such as the Great Northern 
section of the L.N.E.R., will do about 
100,000 miles. When fitted it is inches 
thick, and it is scrapped when \yorn down 
to 15 inches thick. 

What is the Origin of the Coachman’s 
Cockade?’ 

Cockades should only be worn by the 
servants of those who are themselves ser¬ 
vants of a reigning monarch—privy coun¬ 
cillors, magistrates, officers, civil servants, 
and so on. Badges in the hat have been 
worn from ancient times by followers of a 
leader, and when the followers of the 
Stuarts wore a white cockade the supporters 
of the Georges wore a.black cockade. Once 
the symbol of loyalty to the crown, this 
became part of the livery of the servants of 
these loyalists 
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BRIGHTEST STAR 
AND BIGGEST STAR 

SIRIUS AND CANOPUS 

A World a Million Times as 
Great as the Earth 


GIANTS OF THE SKY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The stellar gems now adorning the 
southern heavens of an evening con¬ 
stitute the most gorgeous portion of the 
firmament. 

Among the blaze of stars, of which 
there are nine of the first and 15 of the 
second fnagnitude, counting from over¬ 
head to the southern horizon, it is easy 
to pick out Sirius, the brightest of all. 
This glorious sun is due south about 
10 p.m, and about one-third of the way 
up, from the horizon towards overhead. 
It is also the nearest of all that stellar 
host visible in Britain, being but 565,000 
times as far away as our Sun. 

It is this nearness of Sirius which 
accounts for it appearing the brightest 
star. Actually it is estimated to be 
about twice the diameter of our Sun 




—Orbrt af t/ic great. 
p/anet or i^oinpaftion 
. shor^rt to Si^ffUS 


Orbit of the companion of Sirius compared 
with the Earth’s orbit 


and between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 
miles in width ,* whereas Betelgeuze, 
described in the C.N. for December 27, 
is about 260,000,000 miles wide. 

Sirius is, in. fact, too small to be 
measured directly by the interferometer 
method at present; but, since it is 
known to radiate, about 32 times as 
much light as our Sun and to be a little 
over three times as massive, tliese facts, 
after taking into account its greater 
light and heat producing surface and 
other details, indicate that Sirius is 
very near to the size indicated. 

Between us and that great Sirian sun 
there is nothing sufficiently tangible to 
even dim the faint light of the immense 
\vorld that rushes round him ' at an 
average distance of 1800 million miles. 

Now, although Sirius gives about 
20,000 times as much light, his planetary 
companion is about two-fifths as ma.s- 
sive as Sirius, and approaching our Sun 
in size. It must therefore be a world 
at least a million times the size of our 
own, and one probably still in a fiery state. 

Where to Look for Canopus 

The present position of Sirius will 
enable observers to locate just where 
the largest sun is believed to be. Tliis 
is Canopus, a star appearing not quite 
so blight as Sirius, but brighter than 
all others. Unfortunately it is just 
below our southern horizon, and, at 
the present time, about 10 p.m. is due 
south of Sirius and approximately two- 
thirds as far below the horizon as Sirius, 
is above it. 

The reason it has not been found 
possible to measure Canopus by the 
great interferometer at Mount Wilson 
Observatory is due to its being so far 
south. Nevertheless, there are many 
reasons and facts wliich indicate that 
Canopus is by far the largest of all the 
bright stars of the firmament. It 
radiates about 45,000 times the light of 
our Sun ; and, since analysis of its light 
shows Canopus to be a sun at a radiating 
temperature' of about 9000 degrees 
Centigrade, its volume, or size, must 
far exceed that of any known sun. 

This estimate is based upon the 
accepted calculation of its distance as 
465 light years. Of course, if its dis¬ 
tance should prove to be less, then our 
estimate of tlie size of Canopus will 
be reduced. G. F. M. 

. Other Worlds. Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter 
south-east and Saturn south in the morning. 
Mars and Uranus south-west in the evening. 
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THE WIZARD OF KANDARA 


A Story of Adventure 
in Wildest Africa 


What Has Happened Before 

John Fountain and his young com¬ 
panion Neil Ranson meet Idina,- a 
native of Kandara, a city hidden 
among the mountains of Africa, the 
people of which are descended from 
the Ancient Egyptians. 

With Idina they go to the city to 
rescue a well-known explorer, Henry 
Tremayne, who is held prisoner by 
Punhrf, the High Priest. Dario, the 
Captain of the Bodyguard, takes them 
to the Queen’s palace, where they find 
that the Queen has disappeared. 

CHAPTER 7 
, Black Magic 

ARio strode into the inner room. 
By instinct, or by force of 
habit, his right hand had gone to 
the hilt of his sword.' 

Idina had been too alarmed to 
interpret the meaning of the 
lady’s words ; but when Fountain 
heard what had happened he lost 
no time in following the Captairi of 
the Bodyguard. 

Other lamps were lighted, and 
they found themselves in a cham¬ 
ber very wonderful to behold ; lor 
the ceiling was of carved tortoise¬ 
shell. Incense burned before an 
image of the great god Horns, the 
special deity that was supposed to 
watch over the fortunes of Queen 
Zarasis ; and near a window was a 
wide couch, the cushions upon 
which were crumpled and bore the 
imprint of a human body. 

“ She slept here but a while 
ago! " cried Dario. And yet 
she is not here ! ” 

“ There is another door,” ex¬ 
claimed Didorian, “ the door that 
leads to the garden. She never 
passed through the Room of the 
Bath ; for 1 have not left it, and I 
have been awake all night.” 

” We must find her! ” cried 
Idina, ” There is Black Magic at 
the root of this ! ” 

Like men halt dazed, who only 
vaguely understand what they are 
about. Fountain and Neil Ranson 
accompanied the others down a 
long corridor and a flight of steps, 
corning at last into the garden of the 
Palace. 

They searched everywhere, and 
yet could find no trace of Queen 
Zarasis, until at last they came to 
the gate where two sentries were on 
duty. 

These men . the Captain ques¬ 
tioned ; and all were dumbfounded 
when they learned that the Queen 
had actually passed through the 
Palace gate, on foot and unattended, 
but a few minutes ago. 

“ Fools ! ” cried Dario, w^hen he 
recovered from his amazement. 
” Fools, not to have reported it to 
the officer of the guard 1 ” 

The men protested that they 
dared not oppose, the Queen, but 
Dario was not disposed to waste 
valuable time. Never before in the 
history of the nation had the 
reigning monarch walked • alone in 
the public streets. 

He turned quickly to Idina, arid 
ordered him to tell the two white 
men to return at once to the 
Palace with Didorian, as it would 
be disastrous if they were seen in 
the city streets. 

” If the Queen passed through 
the gate not long ago,” he con¬ 
tinued, ” we should rescue her 
before any harm befalls her. She 
cannot be far away.” 

Without wasting further time, 
and accompanied by Idina, he 
hastened into the street; while 
Didorian conducted Fountain and 
Neil back to the Palace, where they 
waited in grave anxiety in the 
great Room of the Bath. And here 
Dario himself soon joined them. 

The Captain of the Bodyguard 
w'alked, not looking where he went, 
but gazing down into the face of the 
woman whose hand he held in his. 

She wore a robe like that of 
Didorian, save that it was made of , 


^ ToH by Major 

Charles Gilson 

more beautiful material; and the 
circlet around her head was of gold, 
from which pendants hung down on 
both sides to below her ears. 
Around her neck was a necklace of 
precious stones of varied colours, 
and there were bracelets upon her 
arms above the elbows. 

But *it was her face that held 
both Neil and Fountain rooted in 
admiration. Her beauty was won¬ 
derful ; but her expression, her 
whole deportment and demeanour, 
were more remarkable still. 

For she walked as one who walks 
in sleep. Her eyes were wide open, 
and yet she did not appear to see 
anything. She moved slowiy and 
with precision, yet without looking 
where she went. The very paleness 
of her countenance suggested, even 
to Fountain, that she had been 
thrown into a trance. 

Idina follow^ed close on her heels. 

. He had the appearance of one w'ho 
was both excited and alarmed. 

” Of a certainty,” he cried, 
” there’s Black Magic here ! Queen 
Zarasis has been bewitched.” 

“It is Punhri ! ” exclaimed 
Didorian. ” This is th(f work of the 
Sorcerer. I know it ! ” 

Again Dario’s hand w'ent swiftly 
to the hilt of his sw'ord, a sw^'ord so 
long and heavy that most men 
would have required two hands to 
wield it. 

” Have you any proof of that ? ” 
he asked, turning to the lady. 

“ Night after night,” she 
answered, ” I have seen him from 
the Palace roof. He lives, as you 
know, not far from here ; and of 
late it has been his custom every 
night, after the Moon has risen, to 
appear on the roof of, his own house, 
where he stands quite motionless, as 
immovable as a sphinx. And then, 
on a sudden, he throws up his hands 
towards the heavens, with the 
action of one w'-ho implores the 
assistance of occult and hidden 
forces.” 

” I can w'cll believe it,” said 
Dario. ” The villain is a master of 
magic, as I know to my cost. There 
was a time when one of my most 
trusted officers fell' under his 
influence. He had no will of his 
own ; he could do nothing but obey 
the unspoken commands of Punhri. ” 

” Day by day,” said Didorian, 
” I have seen his evil power gradu¬ 
ally work upon the Queen. She is 
afraid of him. She told me once 
that she felt herself to be no more 
than a feather on the wind. She 
drifted, despite herself, tow’ard 
some dreadful and mysterious fate,” 

The Captain of the Bodyguard 
clenched his teeth, which show^ed 
ivory white in the blackness of his 
beard. With a ring his great sw'ord 
leaped from its scabbard. 

” Were I sure that this were the 
truth,” he cried, ” though it cost 
me my eyesight, with this sw’ord 
would I smite off Punhri's head ! ” 

” Of what avail, great Dario,” 
Didorian asked, ” are hot w'ords of 
righteous vengeance ? There are 
but tw'o things to do : our first care 
is for the Queen ; and, secondly, 
it remains for us to find out, if we 
can, what mischief is afoot.” 

*• The Captain of the Bodyguard 
stroked his beard. For a moment 
he stood silent, deep in thought. 
Then he snapped a finger and thumb. 

” I have it! ” he exclaimed. 
” Wfe’ll trap the wolf; well snare 
the jackal I Do you, Didorian, 
dress yourself in the Queen’s clothes, 
cover your face with a heavy veil, 
and leave the Palace gates for the 
house of Punhri. Walk, as Zarasis 
walked, like one w^ho’dreams. There 
,may be no need for you to speak. 
Bold as he is, he would never dare 
to snatch the veil from your face. 
While you are with him you should 
be able to find out w’hat wickedness 
he means.” 

Didorian, as she listened, grew 
paler; and before Dario had 
finished speaking she had throwm 


herself down on her knees, her 
hands clasped before her. 

” Would that I were a man ! ” she 
cried. ” Dearly as I love Zarasis, 
this is more than I dare do I I 
tremble at the very sight of Punhri; 
I fear his evil eye. Nor dare I walk 
abroad in the streets at dead of 
night. What you propose, brave 
Dario, would only end in disaster. 
My heart would fail me at the 
eleventh hour. My duty, surely, 
is with the Queen herself ? ” 

” You may be right,” said the 
Captain, with a shrug. ” I have 
lived, my life with warriors) not 
women. Attend to the Queen. She 
sorely needs your aid.” 

Without another word Didorian 
led Zarasis back into her chamber. 

As for the others, they remained 
without, in the Room of the Bath, 
where Idina supplied Neil and 
Fountain with a meal of cakes of 
W'heaten flour and maize, luscious 
fruits such as pomegranates and 
the juice of prickly pears crushed 
in cream skimmed froni goat’s 
milk; while he explained to them 
the conversation that had taken 
place bctw’cen Dario and the maid- 
in-waiting. 

And it was then that Neil Ranson 
decided on a course of action as rash 
as it W'as dangerous. Though he 
had been but a few minutes in the 
Palace of Kandara he w-as already 
a staunch partisan on the side of 
Queen Zarasis. He was deter¬ 
mined to prove, at the very outset, 
that both he and Fountain were 
ready to risk their lives for right 
and justice. 

” I am no taller than the Queen,” 
said he, ” and could be made to seem 
as slender. Why should I not be 
dressed in her clothes and veiled ? 
Why should I not find my w'ay to the 
house of the Sorcerer, if I am told 
which way to go ? I have seen the 
Queen, and I know* W'ell how to act as 
if I were in a trance. Dario has 
declared that, being in a trance, I 
need not'speak; and I can see 
through my veil all there is to see.” 

The Captain of the Bodyguard 
grasped the boy by bQth shoulders 
when Idina had interpreted wliat 
Neil had said. 

” Do you mean this ? ” he asked. 

” Every word of it,” said the 
boy. ” I can promise nothing, 
except that I will do my best.” 

Dario burst into laughter. 

” It is agreed,” he cried. ” I see 
now that there have come to | 
Kandara those who will bring 
Punhri to his knees.” 

Not willingly did John Fountain 
assent to this ; but he saw, wuth 
Dario, the advantage of finding out 
all they could, 

Idina repaired to the Queen’s 
chamber, knocked ^ on the door, 
and borrow'ed from Didorian a robe 
that the Queen often wore. \Mien 
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Neil was clothed in this the lady 
herself dressed the boy’s hair, which 
had not been cut for weeks, and 
fastened around his forehead a 
golden circlet in the front of which 
was the hooded head of a cobra, 
fashioned in gold. Beneath this 
she had disposed a heavy veil that 
completely masked Neil’s face. 
And when she stepped back and 
regarded her handiwork, Didorian 
clapped her hands like a child. 

” It is the Queen herself ! ” she 
cried. 

The boy was accompanied to the 
gates of the Palace by his three 
companions ; and there Pario gave 
orders to his astonished sentries to 
allow the Queen to: pass. Neil 
Ranson found himself in the wide, 
dark streets of the city of Kandara. 

\ 

CHAPTER 8 


In the House of the Sorcerer 


■^EiL had already received defi- 
nite instructions from Idina. 


The man could now speak English 
quite fluently. When Henry Tre¬ 
mayne had arrived in Kandara, 
Idina had been ordered to attend 
on the stranger. As one of Dario’s 
rapst trusted officers he was well 
known to be reliable. 


Idina had been both quick and 
anxious to learn the stranger's 
language; and, having already a 
good groundwork, he had almost 
daily improved during the long 
march with Fountain and Neil to the 
Mountains of Kandara. 


He had told the boy to follow the 
main street at the end of which 
was the Palace gate, till he came to 
a square where there was a great 
obelisk guarded by tw^o sphinxes 
facing the East. He was to turn 
from this square toward the right, 
when, after walking a distance of 
about two hundred yards, he would 
come upon another, though a 
smaller square,‘in which he could 
not mistake the house of Punhri—• 
for a flight of stone steps led to a 
portico, upon either side of which 
was a great image of a Sitting 
Scribe, suggesting that wdthin lived 
one who was a scholar, one of the 
wise men of the land. 

Arrived at his destination, Neil 
would be obliged to use his own dis¬ 
cretion. He had a difficult part to 
play, but he must play it skilfully, or 
his life would be forfeited. 


Mingled feelings played havoc 
with the boy’s imagination as he 
wended his way along the wide, 
straight street. He beheld Kandara 
for the first time in his life, and he 
saw it in the moonlight, at an hour 
when the streets were more or less 
deserted. He encountered only 
two or three wayfarers, men bare 
of foot who slunk past him stealthily, 
like cats, and then turned to regard 
him in astonishment. 


He walked as quickly as he 
dared, till he came to the. great 
square that more impressed him 
than anything he had seen. It was 
crowded with statues of goddesses 
and gods, all graven in a white 
stone that made them appear in the 
moonlight an army of colossal 
ghosts. And in the midst of these 
was a tall tower, sharp-pointed, 
rising more than two hundred feet 
in the air. 

Neil, obedient to his instructions, 
took the main street to the right, 
and came in a little while upon 
another square, where the moon¬ 
shine fell full upon an imposing 
building at the head of a flight of 
steps. 

Here were the Sitting Scribes; 
this was, therefore, beyond doubt 
the house of the Sorcerer. 

Growing more fearful ever>^ step 
he took, his heart beating violently, 
the boy ascended the steps slowiy, 
keeping his body as motionless as 
he could, as if he walked in his 
sleep. 

As he approached the doorw’ay 
in front of him he faltered. Having 
no means of knowing what kind of 
reception was in store for him, he 
had made no plans. He had not 
the least idea wffiat he w'-as going to 
do. And then, very swiftly, and 
yet quite silently, the door before 
iiim opened. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Great Abbot 

A T the close of the eleventh 
century a boy was bom in 
France who from very early 
years shelved signs of piety and 
expressed the wish to enter a 
monastery. His parents had 
been devout people, but both 
died while he was quite young, 
his father, a distinguished noble¬ 
man and knight, perishing during 
a crusade. 

The boy \vas not physically 
fit for a soldier’s life, but his 
friends opposed liis idea of be¬ 
coming a monk and gave him 
the best education of-the day, in¬ 
tending that he should become a 
dignitary of the Church. This 
career, however, did not appeal 
to the boy, and wdien he was 22 
he entered the Cistercian monas¬ 
tery of Citeaux. 

It speaks volumes for his in¬ 
fluence over others that he per¬ 
suaded over thirty of his com¬ 
panions, including five of his 
brothers, to become monks with 
him. The order which he chose 
was the strictest to be found in 
France at that time, and so 
rigorously did he carr^^ out all 
the rules that when a new mon¬ 
astery was founded in another 
pa;rt of France he was chosen to 
be its head. An abbey was built, 
and this young man, now only 
25 years old, became abbot. 

So far from choosing an easier 
life and indulging in luxury^ as 
a result of his high honour, the 
young monk became more aus¬ 
tere than ever, so much so that 
he injured his health, wdiereupon 
he w^as great enough to realise he 
had gone too 'far, and relaxed 
his discipline somewhat. 

His great learning and great 
eloquence, together wnth his 
devout life, gave him enormous 
influence. His help and advice 
were sought by rulers and eccle¬ 
siastics, and he drew up the con¬ 
stitution of a pow^erful order of 
knights of the Middle Ages, at the 
request of their Grand Master. 

He was a great peacemaker, 
and he became the most influen¬ 
tial man of his day. 

He lived in an age when men 
thought that Christianity should 
be advanced by the sword and 
that the sacred sites in Palestine 
should be wrested from the hands 
of the Moslems. The abbot, 
using all his eloquence, went 
about urging kings and warriors 
to join in a great crusade. A big 
army set out, but disaster over¬ 
took it, and as a result theinfluence 
of the monk waned somewhat. 

His austere life had told-on 
his constitution, and when he 
was 62 he died in his own monas¬ 
tery, his last act being, that of a 
peacemaker. ^ He wrote many 
hymns, and his letters and ser- 
m o n s have 
come down 
to us. 

The Church 
honoured 
his name by 
making him 
a saint, and 
he is gener¬ 
ally spoken 
of as the last of the Fathers. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he? 



I 
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Every 3\Q§ht Shall '^urn to T)ay 



Dr MERRYMAN 

^ MAN was applying for the post of 
night-watchman at a factory. 

“ What are your qualifications ? ” 
asked the manager. 

- “ Well, sir, for one thing, the 
slightest noise wakes me up.” 

0 S 0 
A Cross Figure Puzzle 
Qross word puzzles are very 
popular now, but here is a 
cross figure'puzzle. The figures 
1 to 9 have been arranged in nine 
lines so that the total shall be 45 
in twenty different lines—horizon¬ 
tally, vertically, and diagonally. 
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\y H Y is a discontented man actually 
the most easily contented ? 
Because nothing satisfies him. 

□ 0 0 

What Am I ? 

X^EADER, attend; a humble slave 
Your kind attention dares to 
crave. 

If pill rally you read niy name, 

Or singular, Tis still the same. 

My offspring’s pure without offence, 
The sacrgd type of innocence. 
Kings, emperors, nay, all mankind, 
In solemn covenants I bind. 

Then who am I } Now, pray, de¬ 
clare. 

And write my name with skill and 

care. Ans-ueer next.■week 

O O 0 
A Bargain 

^ VERY ancient motor rattled 
through the gate of a foot¬ 
ball ground, and the gatekeeper 
came forward to collect the usual 
fee. “ Five shillings for the car,” 
he said, 

“ Sold ! ” replied the owner, with 
a sad smile. 

0 0 0 

Perhaps 

'J'HF.RE was a young fellow of 
Slough 

Who kept in his garden a cow; 

It lay down on a bed, 

And an old lady said, 

Perhaps cowslips will grow in it 
now.” 

0 0 0 

Cross Word Puzzle 

JJERE is another simple cross word 
puzzle. The words are : 
Reading Across. — i. Water. 
5. A tree. 6. A domestic animal, 
S. A tree. 

1 [i 
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Reading Down. —2, A journalist 
(abbreviation), 3 . An insect. 4 . A 
tree. 7. A conjunction. 

,0 0.0 
\Yhat is the difference between 
the old governments of Al¬ 
giers and Malta ? 

Algiers was governed by days, j 
and Malta by knights. | 


A Modern Method 

“What a bad cold George has! 
How did he catch it ? 

“ 1 don’t know. Perhaps he got 
Chile on the wireless.” 


0 0 0 
How He Got There 



\Yhen all the fields are wrapped 
in snow 

Old Mr. Mole lives snug below, 
Without of frost a fear. 

And when Snap calls to warm his 
bones 

His host inquires in startled tones, 
“ Pray, how did you get here ? ” 

Snap answers, “ Well, '! found a hole, 

In fact, your tunnel, Mr. Mole, 

And, as I’m not a boob, 

I crept along that narrow )v:\yy 

So clearly I’ve a right to say 
That I got here by Tube ! ” 


2 


3 


0 0 0 

A Great Reduction 

“ J can’t make Tompkins out. 1 
T really begin to think he must 
be half-witted.” : 

Of course he is. You couldn’t 
expeci him to be anything else.” 

“ Oh ! Why not ? ” ‘ 

“ Well, he has given so many 
people a piece of his mind.” , 

0 0 . 0 - ^ 

A Puzzle Sentence 

'J'HESE six letters, divided by a line, 
represent a sentence of four 
words. Can you find out what it is ? 

C C G 

WT A C Scliliion 

W A o next week - 

0 0 3 7 

WHY is the figure nine like a 
peacock ? 

Because without a tail it is 
nothing. 


0 0 0 


Is Your Name Bemrose ? 
According to Dr. Weekley, the g 
great authority on surnames, - 
Bemrose has nothing to do with 
roses. It is really a conoiption of 
bean wroe, the corner or nook where 
the beans grow, probably a refer¬ 
ence to the place where a person 
worked or lived. 


0 O 0 
A New Version 

'J'HiS is how the old nursery rhyme 
would read as a cross word 
puzzle : 

Hey diddle diddle, the feline quad¬ 
ruped and the musical instrument. 
The bovine quadruped jumped over 
the heavenly body. 

The small canine quadniped laughed 
to see such diversion 
And the concave or hollow vessel 
ran away with the utensil having 
shallow, ovoid bowl. 


9 


0 0 0 


\yHAT is the best thing to make in 
a hurry ? Haste. 

0 0-0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Puzzle 

Down.—1 . Soon. 2, Fleet. 3. Peeks. 
4 . Stoat. 5- Shies. /.'Dr, 9. M.A. 

Across.— 2. Fop. 4. Sloes. 6 . Tench. 
.7. Doe. 8. Kim. .10. Rat. 11. Sea. 

A Baxit-Up Wcid. Be-he-rnoth 


Jacko Launches.a Ship 

|V/Tr. Jacko was very pleased when he had an invitation from 
Mr. Chimp, one of the old gentlemen he travelled up 
to town witli every day, .. 

It was a very special invitation, too.' Mr. Chimp was in a 
shipbuilding firm, and he thought Mr. Jacko might like to sec the 
launch of a big ship that was taking place in a few days time, 

“And bring that boy of yours,” he added kindly. “ It’s 
just the sort of thing I should have enjoyed at.his age.” 

Of course Jacko was as keen as mustard. He borrowed 
Adolphus’s camera, and set off with his father in a state of 
terrific excitement. 

Mrs. Jacko watched them out of sight. “ I do hope Jacko 
won’t be up to any of his tricks,” she said anxiously. 

But Jacko was as good as gold. His father gave him a paper 
to read in the train, and that kept him quiet all the journe}^ 
And when they arrh^ed at Mr. Chimp’s office, he was so impressed 
that he never opened his mouth at all! 

Mr. Chimp was very nice to them. He took them down 
to the shipyard, and showed them the ship that was to be 
launched. It was on a sort of slipway, all ready to slide down 
into the water, and a high platform had been erected, on which 
all the local celebrities were going to assemble for the launching. 

“ All done by pressing a button ! ” said Mr, Chimp proudly. 

As they were a bit early, he went on to suggest a look round 
the shipyard. Nothing could have pleased Jacko better. Mr, 
Chimp showed them all sorts of interesting things, and took 



The ship slid slowly down into the water 


great pains to explain everything to Jacko, who, he said, seemed 
a very intelligent lad. 

But after a bit Jacko got very tired of it. His father and 
Mr. Chimp began a long conversation, and paid no attention to 
him at all—they were far too busy discussing stocks and shares ! 
And at last Jacko gave them the slip and went off on his own. 

He ran back to the ship and found things were beginning 
to brighten up there a bit. Quite a lot of people had collected 
to see the launch, but the platform was still empty. 

“ I don’t see why I shouldn’t go up there with the celebrities,” 
he said to himself. 

And up on the platform he went. 

It was great fun, because he could see his father and Mr.' 
Chimp down below, looking for him everywhere. They never 
thought of looking up at the platform 1 

And soon a procession came into sight and headed for the 
platform. There was a band and the mayor and a lot of cele¬ 
brities. Jacko leaned over the side of the platform to see better, 
but in his excitement he overbalanced and fell backwards. And 
just as the procession reached the bottom of the steps an ex¬ 
traordinary. thing happened—//?^ ship slid slowly down into 
the water I . ^ 

“ Coo 1 I must have pressed that ’button ! ” said Jacko, 
picking himself up. And sure enough he had U 


The paragraph on the right is a Frend 

Snake Swallows a Frog 

Mr. Tuffrey, of Wingham, New 
South Wales, came across a 
snake which had mesmerised'a 
native bird, a domesticated pet. 
He killed the snake by hitting it 
with a stick, striking its back. 
A frog jumped out of the 
mouth of the reptile, apparently 
none the worse for being swal¬ 
lowed. 

The frog was placed in a 
bucket of water, and is now an 
object of curiosity to local 
• visitors. It is quite tame, and 
will hop from the ground on to 
- the hand of its benefactor. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Un serpent avale une 
grenouille 

M. Tuffrey, de Wingham, 
Nouvelle-Galles du Sud, ren- 
contra un serpent qiii avait 
hypnotise un oiseau indigene, 
un favori apprivoise. D’un coup 
de baton sur le dos, il tua le 
serpent. Une grenouille sauta 
hors de la gueule du reptile, ne se 
trouvant pas plus mal, selon toute 
apparence, d'avoir cte avalee. 

On mit la grenouille dans un 
seaii d'eaii, et elle est devenue 
un objet de curiosite aux visiteiirs 
de la localite.; Elle est parfaite- 
ment apprivoisee, et saute du 
sol sur la main de son bienfaiteur. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Robin’s Picture 


D OBiN had made up his mind 
to paint his mother a 
beautiful card for her birthday. 

When the picture was finished 
Robin showed it to Cook. 

“ Very nice indeed. Master 
Robin,” she said. “ What is 
it supposed to be ? ” • 

Robin felt very indignant. 

“ I shall ask Nannie if she 
knows,” he said, and walked 
into the nursery. 

“ Why, of course I know 
what it is; it’s a crab,” said 
Nurse. “And very nicety done.”’ 

“ Oh, Nannie, it isn’t a 
crab I ”—Robin was nearly 
crying. '' I shall ask George 
if he knows what it is.”. 

George was the chauffeur 
and a great friend of Robin’s. 

“ Do I know what it is ? ” 
he said. Why, of course I 
do, Master Robin. It’s a basket 
of flowers 1 ” 

Robin was sadly disap¬ 
pointed. He showed it to his 
sister Daisy next, who said 
it was a lot of colours run into 
each, other. 

Robin . didn’t mind much 
what Daisy thought of it. be¬ 
cause she was a year younger 
than he was. But he did 
hope Daddy would guess right. 
And that night when lie was 
in bed, and Daddy came in to 
kiss him Good-night, he showed 
the card to him. 

“ Well, Sonny, I can’t guess 
what it is ; but, whatever it is, 
you may be sure Mummy will 
like it,” he said. 

That comforted Robin, and 
he fell asleep quite happy. 
The next morning was Mum¬ 
my’s birthday. Robin printed 
her name on a large envelope 
and gave it to her. 

“ Do you know what it is ? ’ 
asked the little boy anxiously. 

“ Why, of course I do. It’s a 
great big shell with little shells 



Robin sho^^ ej it to Cook 


all around it, and in each shell 
is a little sea-fairy, and each 
of these little fairies has the 
power of granting a wish.” 
]\Iummy went on and told a 
wonderful story. 

Ro])in hadn’t meant the 
painting to be that at all—he 
had painted a sea Avith ships on 
it—but Mummy’s idea was 
so good that he promptly 
changed it to a big shell and 
lots of little ones. 

Mummy put the picture on 
her mantelpiece, and there it 
remained for ever so lonj^. 
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SAILING IN THE STREETS • SAVING THE DOME • WORK OF THE BLIZZARD 



Five Qianis at Rest—A wonderful sight was witnessed recently at Southampton when 
five of the worId»s biggest Steamships, the White Star liners Majestic, Homeric, and Olympic 
and the Cunard liners Mauretania and Berengaria, were ail in dock together. Their total 
tonnage was nearly a quarter of a million, and here we seelhe vessels as they lie at their berths 


floods in the Thames Valley have been causing the very 
n hni* P'cture shows a scene in the High Street of Maidenhead, with 

?« «« K * uy r the vyater. Everywhere in these riverside towns the people have had 
to go about in boats, and m many parts motorand horse traffic has been stopped altogether 



Holding Up the Dome of St. Paul’s—Temporary measures For holding 
up the great dome of St. Paul’s consist of pumping liquid cement 
under pressure into the rubbfe-filled piers. This is what the man in 
the picture is doing. It is hoped that the cement will hold all together 


The' Skater’s Big Jump—This jump by 
an English skater on tho ice was recently 
seen at St. Moritz, Switzerland, where 
thousands of visitors have been on holiday 


The Swans Come to Breakfast—Here is one of‘the strange sights 
which have been familiar recently in towns of the Thames Valley. 
The streets have been full of water owing to the overflowing of the 
river, and swans have been swimming up to the houses for food 



The Baker’s Boat Arrives—It is not only in tho Thames Valley that the towns and villages 
have been flooded. Similar severe floods have occurred in many other parts of the country. 
Here the baker is delivering bread from house to house at Bramber, in Sussex, from a boat 


The Work of the Biizzard—It is only pccasionaify that wind and water do much damage in 
England, but here is a more or |less familiar scene in America. A blizzard swept over a 
Wide territory and laid low hundreds of telegraph lines at Springfleid in Illinois 


A SOLEMN SPECTACLE UNDER THE FLAG-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 
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